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Part II.—LACHESIS. 





BOOK II. 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


CHAPTER I. 


A Friend !—In truth a glorious word : 
The hand ne’er grasped in vain, 

That gives thee hope, help, home, and hoard, 
And never asks again : 

And if thou’ldst have thy friendship stand 
And never find an end, 

Ask all things of thine own right hand— 
And Nothing of thy Friend. 


gloomy coffee-room in Covent Garden where he had 

come to look for life a week or two ago. It was life of 

another sort that he had come to look for now—not 
its pleasures, but the means of paying for them. 

Something of the obstinate blood of his mother’s ancestors, the 
Smiths—a resolute English race, as everybody knows—must have 
been mingled with the impulsive blood of the pupil of Olympia. 
After a final battle he had proudly declared his unalterable deter- 
mination to throw up his profession and to carve out his own 
fortune in London with his own right arm. Mrs. Westwood 
left no argument unturned to prevent this piece of madness—but 
in vain. She told him he was the foolish victim of a cunning and 
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good-for-nothing girl. She taunted him with his smooth boy’s face 
and tossed up her sharp chin scornfully when he talked bravely of all 
he meant todo. She threatened him with disinheritance and with 
the husks of the prodigal. Such reasonings, though based on prac- 
tical wisdom, naturally had the effect of a breeze upon flame. It was. 
not likely he would be turned aside by threats, or by doubts of his 
power to do all that he had the will todo. His father tried more 
soothing measures ; but the Captain could hardly succeed where the 
Captain’s wife failed. 

‘Go, then,” said Mrs. Westwood at last, consoling herself with the 
thought that, in any case, he would be parted from Olympia. “When 
you come to the husks you will come back on your knees, and own 
that I was right after all, and that I told you so.” “He must be 
starved into obedience, John,” she said to her husband afterwards, 
with Roman dignity. 

“Certainly, my dear,” said the Captain mournfully. And so it was. 
arranged. 

“ And you won’t give him a penny, John.” 

“Not a farthing. Poor young fellow! And I'll go over to Mel- 
mouth at once—that is to-morrow, don’t you know—to see if I can 
hear of a place for Olympia.” 

So Gerald, with just enough shillings in his pocket to reach Tom 
Harris, took a secret farewell of Olympia, embraced his bewildered 
sisters, and then shook hands with his father before he left The 
Laurels behind him. When he withdrew his hand he found a five- 
pound note between his finger and thumb. 

“Tt’s all the ready cash I have, my boy,” said the husband of 
fifteen-hundred a year, with a heavy sigh, and in a voice so pitched 
that the brick walls might not hear. “ Your mother wouldn’t like it 
if she knew, and you mustn’t expect a penny more—I’ve promised 
her, don’t you know. Only I didn’t like to think of your going 
without your dinner, that’s all.” 

Gerald, man as he was, felt half inclined to cry. 

“Tt could be all right in a minute, father,” he began eagerly, 
“  ——— 

But the Captain was gone: and Gerald had nothing to do but 
pocket his capital and hurry off to the coach that was now due at the 
Black Prince on its way to London. Olympia peeped at his depar- 
ture from the window—his mother kept her room, and had not 
even sent him a message of good-bye. He set out to his campaign 
with a heavier heart and a sharper feeling of domestic guilt than, in 
the excitement of the last few days, he had expected to feel, though 
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his pride was unbroken and his courage strong. With five pounds nm 
his pocket he was surely better qualified, he thought, to open London, 
that most formidable of oysters, than hundreds before him who had 
done so with much cheaper knives. He did not know what an 
unlucky sum of money he bore. If he had been wise, he would have 
changed the note, thrown four sovereigns seventeen shillings and six 
' pennies into the first ditch he came to, and have arrived in Covent 
Garden with exactly half-a-crown. 

He was rich for to-day ; to-morrow he would begin to economise 
and beat up his friend. So he dined comfortably, ordered his bottle 
of wine like a gentleman, and felt himself fit for anything that might 
fall in his way—so long as it did not require arithmetic, or book- 
learning, or book-keeping, or foreign languages, or standing behind a 
counter, or menial labour, or quill-driving, or capital, or special 
knowledge, or experience. With these trifling exceptions there was 
nothing to which he was not ready to turn his hand. That was 
enough for the meditation of a single evening. He ended by being 
rather pleased with his prospects, retiring into the smoking room, and 
watching Fortune as she took shape from the blue clouds of a 
cigar. 

The next morning he lost no time in calling on his friend Tom 
Harris, now staying with his people—the magician who was to 
catch Fortune for him, and hand her over, with her wings ready 
clipped, into his hands. Tom had just finished a very late breakfast, 
and began by carrying Gerald off to a quiet billiard-room where he 
usually killed his mornings. It was there that, having the room to 
themselves, Gerald opened his affairs to his friend. 

“Tom, old feilow,” he began, “I’m in a fix, and I want you to 
help me out of it.” 

“ All right. Consider it done. What is it? Who is she?” 

Gerald coloured, wondering at his friend’s power of penetration. 

“You've hit it, anyhow. I’m engaged—to be married.” 

“What !” 

“T can’t help it now, Tom. It’s true.” 

“That’s something like a fix, by Jove! I never went as far as 
that. No, hang it, spooning’s all very well, but that’s a step too far. 
Of course you want to get out of it. That’s hard, though, sometimes. 
That’s the worst of being down in the country—they do spoon a 
fellow so unmercifully there, and they’ve a// got mothers.—Missed, 
by Jove!” 

Gerald began to feel a little ash: ned. 


* But it isn’t that, Tom, at all. It’s my own cousin, Tom, and I 
B2 
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don’t want to get out of it. I mean to marry her, and it’s my own 
people that don’t see it.” 

“You’ve been making an ass of yourself, Westwood, that’s as plain 
as the canon I’m going to make if you'll stand out of the way. Well, 
boys will be boys. She’s got money, I suppose? Then run off with 
her, and I’ll be best man.” 

“She hasn’t a penny.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, there’s only two things to be done. You 
must either marry her, or you mustn’t. My advice is—mustn’t. But 
of course you'll do as you please—people always do. Shall we have 
a game ?” 

‘Well, we won’t argue that. I must marry her, and the question 
is, how ?” 

“Let me see ; there are things called banns, I believe” 

“Do be serious, Tom. It’s very serious to me. I’ve quarrelled 
with all my people about it, and they’re no more likely to come 
round thanI am. The long and short of it is, I’m turned neck and 
crop out of doors, and I must get my own living, and enough to keep 
a wife besides—now, this minute. That’s what I ask you. What's 
a fellow to do? Of course I leave the service ”—— 

Tom Harris stopped in the middle of a stroke. 

“ The Devil!” he said. ‘Then you’ve come to the wrong shop, 
I’m afraid. If you'd out-run the constable I could have told you 
where to raise the wind—I could have got you out of any bother with 
women—let me alone for that—and I would too, for I’m your friend. 
But you’ve ruined your look-out—you couldn’t raise the wind now if 
you tried. You want to marry a cousin that’s as poor as Job. Your 
people are quite right, Westwood. I won’t interfere.” 

“Tom! I daresay you think me a fool; but you might advise a 
fellow, all the same.” 

‘I’m hanged if I do, though. I won’t help a man to run his head 
against a brick wall. There—I’ve had enough of the balls. I’ve 
got an appointment with some fellows in half an hour, and must be 
off now. By the way, cash is tight just now, old fellow—I don’t 
want to mention it, but I suppose you haven’t forgotten you owe me a 
fiver ?” 

Gerald took out his crumpled five-pound note and gave it to Mr. 
Harris—Tom Harris no more. 

“There,” he said bitterly, “keep your appointment. I won’t 
trouble you again.” ‘Tom stared, but took the note. How should 
he know that there were no more ? 

Gerald had paid one debt, but it was at the expense of another— 
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there was his dinner of yesterday, his bottle of wine, his bed, his 
breakfast, and his cigar. A great deal has been said of the shame of 
the first visit to a pawnbroker, but Gerald, when he parted with his 
gold watch, was thinking too much of the vanity of friendship to find 
room for personal shame. He was ashamed of the universe. 

He settled his bill with the air of a millionaire, and gave his old 
acquaintance the automatic waiter a tip that very nearly made him 
stare. Then, having arranged to leave his trunk at the hotel until he 
should send for it, he went out with a few pence in his pocket to 
look for something or other that would enable him to support a wife 
like a lady. If Mrs. Westwood could only have seen into his pockets 
she would have had the fatted calf killed instantly ; or, if that might 
be thought extravagant, have ordered at least an extra pound of steak 
from the butcher for next day. 

She certainly could not have entertained the bare possibility of 
his determination to starve literally before going home a beaten man 
—his resolve to return either with or upon his shield. 

There is nothing like walking the streets to make one feel that one 
is doing something very energetic without the trouble of doing any- 
thing at all. In the City the lounger feels himself to be a busy man, 
walks hurriedly, and fancies that he, too, is interested in the rate of 
discount and the ups and downs of shares. The instincts of the 
sailor led him past the Tower to the waterside. 

It was evening: and since breakfast-time the young man had 
tasted nothing but a glass of beer in the billiard-room, while he had 
ignominiously failed in finding out how to take the very first step in 
the complex art of finding something to do. His chances of finding 
food and shelter, for even a single night, looked worse than doubtful. 
Even his feeble arithmetic was strong enough to teach him that he 
had been a little premature in paying Tom Harris—Mr. Thomas 
Harris—twenty shillings in the pound. Had he stood as alone in 
the world as he stood in London he might have gone to sea before 
the mast if unable to get employment on board ship of a kind 
more befitting his birth and breeding. But there was Olympia to be 
thought of now—she must not be the betrothed of a common sailor. 
It might be necessary to turn his hand to anything for a day or two 
while looking out for something better, but he must not forget that 
Olpmpia was a lady, bred and born. 

There were not many signs of labour about him just then, for the 
warehouses were closed. He was staring at the river from the edge 
of one of the wharves, almost in solitude. There is no call for 
alarm, however—he was very far from taking a desperate plunge 
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into the great sewer. He was only thinking of a certain joint at 
home, and doubting the superiority of a dinner of herbs, under any 
circumstances, to a stalled ox even though there might be discord 
therewith. While thus engaged, he was accosted by a good- 
humoured young fellow whose arm bore the badge of a waterman. 

“* Want a boat, sir?” 

“No, thank you. That’s your boat, down there ?” 

“That's she, sir. You'd better take her—I’ll have you over in no 
time, if you don’t mind waiting for a party.” 

A thought struck Gerald as he looked at the boat and the water- 
man—a man so rich as to be no doubt able to treat himself to beer 
as well as to bread and cheese. That was just the sort of work he 
could do, and it would be no degradation to pull on the river for 
a few days while looking out for something better suited to the 
husband of Olympia. 

“IT suppose you make a pretty good thing out of her?” he 
asked. 

“Bless your heart, sir, no—what with the bridges and the new 
steamboats, we’re the dog that’s had his day—lots of work and 
little pay.” 

“You see all sorts of people, I suppose ?” 

“ Bless you, sir !—~every sort alive—but you’re a navy gentleman, 
begging your honour’s pardon? I thought so, sir—I’ve got to know 
most sorts of cut by now.” 

“I suppose so,” said Gerald absently, beating round the bush and 
thinking how he could best learn all about a waterman’s calling with- 
out making the man stare by coming at once to the point. One does 
not forfeit the touched hat and the title of “sir” without a blush and 
a pang. He wanted to ask what the man made—and he did ask,— 

“What are the queerest sort you see?” 

“ That’s hard to say, sir. Chinamen area queer lot, and so are the 
French. But you’ld never guess, your honour, what’s the queerest lot 
I ever sculled over—and that’s the party I’m waiting for now. He 
comes every evening—and the chaff I get over him, me and my 
mate—you'ld split your sides, begging your honour’s pardon.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“You'ld never guess, sir. Now, which would you say—man or 
woman ?” 

“Man?” 

“ Ha ha ha! No.” 

“ A woman, then ?” 

“ No—nor a woman !” 
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“Then I give it up.” 

“IT thought you would, sir. "Tis a bear! You never heard of a 
bear in a boat before, I’ll be bound.” 

“A bear?” asked Gerald, opening his eyes. 

“Yes, sir—a bear. If your honour’ll wait a minute, you'll see 
him, and if you like to cross too—’tis wonderful how he behaves like 
a Christian beast. I didn’t half like such a customer at first, but ’tis 
beautiful to see how quiet he keeps in the stern. And there he is, 
sir, just coming round the corner” 

And, sure enough, Gerald looked round and saw, coming towards 
the edge of the wharf, a party of three. One was Oscar, another was’ 
Monsieur Drouzil, and the third was—Firefly. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hast thou not heard these men, my Julian? Those 
Who keep the rule because they make the law, 
And, when they’ll break the law, reform the rule : 
Who then, with modest justice, judge themselves, 
Quoting that Cases follow Circumstance, 

And that what’s wrong for Jack is right for Jill, 
And what is true in May is false in June: 

Who'll find ten loopholes in the Decalogue, 

And, when close pushed, will gently smile, and say, 
«I’m human—therefore, not infallible— 

And yet—I know not how—but so it is, 

I’m always right, and you are always wrong ” ? 
Yet, in their own conceit, they’re honest men. 


WHEN Forsyth had posted his letter he returned to Beckfield, so 
timing his arrival that he might catch Lord Wendale in his dressing- 
room before dinner. He had something very serious to say; and 
though the half-hour before dinner is the worst possible thirty 
minutes for talk out of the whole four-and-twenty hours, it was his 
only opportunity. He felt bound to protect his kinsman, bene- 
factor, and friend from making such a fool of himself about an 
Olympia as his uncle had done in former times. One of that name 
was surely enough to last the Calmont family for another genera- 
tion to come. 

The Earl was not in a good temper. 

“Oh, it’s you, Forsyth, is it?” he said, from the sofa. “ Did you 
ever know of such fatality ? My ass of a valet has just broken that 
pitcher I brought from Venice. I wouldn’t have had it happen for 
anything you could name. I shall clean my china myself in future. 
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Nothing has gone right since that confounded ball. You were quite 
right to make your escape yesterday; Beckfield isn’t a place for a 
pig. There’s a confounded county air about it that I hate and 
abhor.” 

Forsyth smiled with compassionate sympathy. 

“TI quite agree with your lordship,” he said. “When do you 
mean to go back to town ?” 

“ Town’s just as bad. There’s a confounded London air about 
town.” 

“ True,” sighed Forsyth. 

“ Hang it, Forsyth, you’re as bad as Polonius, with his ‘ ’Tis like 
a camel,’ and ‘Very like a whale.’ Well, I hope you found Gress- 
ford Wood more interesting than Beckfield.” 

“ A great deal more. Not only did I find squirrels and rabbits, 
but I lighted on a little romance besides.” 

“‘ Bah !—there’s no such thing.” 

“Perhaps not ; and yet it was a talk between a pair of lovers.” 

** What !—Phillis and Corydon ?” 

“Exactly. Phillis and Corydon want to be married—not very 
idyllic, perhaps, but highly proper. Unhappily there are cruel 
parents in the way. She has no money, nor has he—that, at any 
rate, is Arcadian. So what do you think Phillis coolly proposes ? 
That she should go to Mantinea—Melmouth, I mean—set up a 
studio, and paint any number of fancy portraits for ten pounds 
apiece, on which she would keep Corydon in idleness. She presumed 
to think she was the rival of Apelles. Well, Love invented painting, 
or silhouettes at any rate, so perhaps she may succeed as well under his 
inspiration as an old bachelor without it. But Corydon, who seemed 
a sensible sort of young fellow ” 

“ The deuce take your Phillis and Corydon! You don’t mean—— 
You are not talking of Miss Westwood ?” 

“Which Miss Westwood? There are four, I believe.” 

“The other three are not Miss Westwoods. And if they were, 
you talked to her long enough to know who I mean.” 

“Well, then, Phillis was Miss Olympia, and Corydon was the 
cousin.” 

“ What !—you heard her say all this to that lout of a boy! Why, 
I hardly looked at the fellow. Let me tell you that girls like her 
cannot care for boys like him. It’s unnatural—impossible ! ” 

“In the name of Venus, why?” 

“T always thought you had more common sense. It’s out of all 
psychology. Why, she’s the only girl I ever saw that had an ounce 
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of brains—and you're rather hard of hearing, you know, Forsyth ; 
it’s some stupid fancy, that comes of being mewed up in a place like 
The Laurels.” 

“ You seem to take a great interest in this little idyll. I felt sure 
its simplicity would amuse you.” 

“Forsyth, I always thought you had one great fault, and now I 
know it. You have no chivalry—no large-mindedness— no spirit of 
self-sacrifice. I know such virtues are not fashionable nowadays, 
but I was born after my time.” 

“You need hardly tell me that, my lord,” said Forsyth sadly. It 
was a little hard to be told by the very man for whose sake he had 
given up a coronet and a fortune that he had no spirit of self- 
sacrifice : such pricks, however unintentional, were hardly part of his 
bargain. “And who but you,” he asked, sharpening the irony of 
circumstance with his own hands, “ would expect to find chivalry in 
one who ”—— 

“ How often have I told you that it is just in men like you that I 
should expect to find it—men who have been taught by their own 
misfortunes to take a large view of everything? And yet you—even 
you—can you, in cold blood, see a girl like that sacrificed to a lout 
of a boy that doesn’t know so much as how to lounge in a doorway, 
and has all that cock-pit style that to me is worse even than pipe- 
clay? Fancy a girl like Miss Westwood tied for life to some dolt of 
a gouty half-pay lieutenant who has no more sympathy with art, or 
literature, or beauty, or great ideas, than his own wooden leg!” 

**Well—such things have been. And, after all, is it not an open 
question whether a wooden leg may not have just as much to do with 
a happy marriage—supposing there to be such a thing—as art and 
literature and ideas ?” 

** And you call yourself an artist !” 

“I beg your pardon—I call myself a painter. But there is this 
difficulty—what can we do? You do not propose to carry off this 
princess for the sake of chivalry? Forgive me; I do know your 
chivalry, seeing what it has done for me. But it seems to me that 
marrying one girl to save her from one gouty half-pay lieutenant is 
both an imperfect and invidious measure. In logic, you ought to 
marry all, while by marrying one you put it out of your power to save 
some other who may be doomed to marry two wooden legs instead 
of one. And then, if chivalry is to be the only guide, are you to 
leave unprotected those who are already married, who of course are 
the worst off of all?” 

“This is no joking matter, Forsyth. I have been thinking a great 
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-deal lately about some of the duties of my position that I fear I have 
rather neglected in attending to others. For a man in my position a 
wife is as necessary as it is for a physician to have a brougham.” 

“ Oh, if you put it on the ground that a countess is as necessary 
for an earl as a brougham is for a physician, that is another matter. 
It was the importation of higher motives that I was objecting to.” 

“ Don’t think I’ve been caught at first sight by a pair of eyes.- I’ve 
gone through all that kind of thing. I’m really in earnest, Forsyth, 
from a purely common sense stand-point. I have always intended 
to make what people call a mésadliance. One should always chaose 
one’s friend from a little above oneself and one’s wife from a little 
below. I can’t follow the rule about the friend, but about the wife I 
can. Now what are the qualities I ought to look for in a wife? 
She must be a lady—she must not be of high rank—she must not be 
rich—she must be a little younger than I—one who is at home in my 
own county—who is not spoiled by the world—who has a taste for 
art—who can sympathise with my own career ”-—— 

*** And, above all, who is marked with the small-pox ?’” 

“With the small-pox? What on earth do you mean?” 

“Don’t you remember what Talleyrand said to Mirabeau? I 
mean, above all, one who is named Olympia Westwood.” 

“Rubbish. I only mean there is only one girl I ever met who is 
all these things.” 

“So convenient is it,’ says some book or other, ‘to be a reason- 
able creature, since it enables one to find or make a reason for 
everything one has a mind to do.’” 

“ Confound it, Forsyth, you are going too far. Of course I have 
a mind to do what is prudent for myself and generous towards her. 
If the thing wasn’t too absurd, I should almost think you had some 
reason of your own for dissuading me from doing a wise thing. You 
certainly had a long enough talk with her ”—— 

“Why, this is love at first sight—its jealousy and all! And do 
you seriously mean to couch your lance against a good and worthy 
young man for the sake of a queen of beauty whom you don’t even 
know—without rank—or fortune—or bearable relations ” 

“‘ This is unbearable. I won’t listen to it any longer. Every word 
you say confirms me in my own opinion. I do know the girl—I can 
read any face like a book, and hers is open. And she shall not be 
sacrificed to that midshipman. As for rank, an Earl of Wendale has 
enough for two; and as for fortune—why I should be ashamed to 
think of such a thing if I were a labourer on the road.” 

“Then I will say no more. Well,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ perhaps 
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it is best to let things take their own way. The sooner he knows his 
doom the better, and the sooner I shall know if the ring of Oly mpia ’s 
voice is true gold or only sham.” 

In the mean time, while Gerald was wandering about the streets 
of London, Olympia was undergoing troubles to which his were 
nothing. She was the one who was left behind. 

The Laurels was not a cheerful house at the best of times ; but 
now it would be hard to find one that was gloomier nearer than 
Weyport Gaol. The Captain wandered about whistling without time 
or tune, wondering why so much worry and bother should be 
heaped upon the head of a well-meaning man. The three Miss 
Penders kept their heads close together like frightened chickens, and 
wondered at the strange and unaccountable depravity that dared rebel 
against their mother’s will. Mrs. Westwood, for the present, kept 
her room: and the house was given to understand that she was 
heart-broken. Olympia began to feel as if burdened with the weight 
of some awful crime. Dreaded by her only companions, timidly 
avoided by her uncle, and guilty of her aunt’s martyrdom, she, who 
had lived alone all her life, first realised what it means to be alone. 
She had been the means, and not the innocent means, of turning 
Gerald out of house and home, of costing him the profession that he 
had chosen out of love for it, and of making a whole household 
wretched. She could not even write to her future husband, for even 
she knew enough of the outer world to be aware that the address 
of “ Gerald Westwood, Esquire, London or elsewhere,” would be a 
little too vague. 

She had not even the heart to carry her troubles into her old green 
asylum, where the trees and flowers would only rebuke her now. 
“‘Oh,” she thought over and over again, a hundred times in the day, 
“if only I were a man and Gerald were the girl!” It seemed 
unnatural as well as miserable that she, the leading spirit of the two, 
should have to bear the passive part of sitting down and of letting 
him work for her. It shamed her so much that she could look 
nobody in the face, not even the foxgloves and nettles that disgraced 
her by fulfilling all their destiny. 

The natural and normal condition of open war would have been 
infinitely preferable to the oppressive peace that reigned at the dinner 
table that day. Scarcely the soup itself interfered with the Captain’s 
constant whistling, and his wife was not present to call him to order. 
He did not lose his appetite, for he was one of those upon whom 
trouble has the effect of bitters; but he did everything so dismally 
that Olympia, waiting till the other girls had gone into the drawing- 
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room, summoned up courage to approach him humbly. She wanted 
to say something very much to the purpose, and managed to bring 
out— 

“T am so sorry, Uncle John.” 

“Of course, of course ; so am I, my dear. I wouldn’t have had it 
happen for a thousand pounds.” And he escaped from the room 
without giving her the chance of saying a word more. 

As she lay awake at night, however, she made up her mind to have 
a thorough explanation. The Laurels was evidently no place for 
her now: she would make her uncle go to Melmouth at once 
and find out what governess’s place she might be able to get there, 
as her more ambitious plan seemed to have fallen to the ground. 
So, in the morning, she made a resolute attack upon the Captain in 
the very citadel of his study, where she found him softly whistling 
over an account book that he hurriedly closed and shoved into a 
drawer as she entered. 

“It’s you, is it?” he asked. “I thought it was your aunt again.” 

She noticed that his eyes looked bloodshot, as though he had not 
been able to obtain much more sleep than she. 

“TI want to speak to you, Uncle John. You know Aunt Car'line 
thinks I ought to get my own living. Please manage it as soon as 
you can, and I'll be ready to go to-night if you please.” 

He looked at her nervously, but gratefully. ‘ Perhaps that will be 
best. I'll speak to your aunt ” 

““No—don’t do that, please ; or anyhow, don’t tell her the idea 
comes from me. She'ld think I meant to do something wicked. 
Please do it yourself, without asking Aunt Car'line. When’ll you be 
driving to Melmouth ?” 

She might have known that she might as well have asked him 
to take a flying leap over the moon as to drive into Melmouth without 
asking Aunt Car'line. ; 

“All right, my dear; plenty of time, plenty of time, don’t you 
know. But your aunt must know, don’t you know. Only do give 
up thinking about Gerald, there’s a dear good girl. By Jupiter, you 
don’t know what you're doing, you and he. It’s—it’s awful. I know 
it’s not your fault, my dear. It’s mine; but how the deuce could I 
know ?” 

“Your fault? How your fault, Uncle John ?” 

“Never mind, my dear.” And he fell to whistling again. 

“ But if you’ld only tell me, perhaps ”——- 

“Hold your tongue! No, I don’t mean that; but when one sees 
a gaol on one side, and on the other—— God bless my soul, I’m 
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going out of my wits, and no wonder. Did you ever know the 
feeling that you'ld like to take up the poker and knock out some- 
body’s brains? Because I’m hanged if you don’t I do. No, my 
dear, you needn’t look scared ; I don’t mean yours.” ; 

“A gaol, Uncle John? You see a gaol ?” 

“Bless my soul, no. Did I say I saw a gaol? Of course I 
meant—well, one does see Weyport, you know, from the Downs. 
There, go along ; I’m busy now.” 

“Have you—have you heard from Gerald ?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“And you will see about a place for me? If it’s a cook’s I won’t 
care.” 

“ All right, my dear. Plenty of time. We mustn’t hurry your poor 
aunt, don’t you know. She’s awfully cut up. She didn’t let herself 
sleep a wink last night, nor me either.” 

“ Please forgive me, Uncle John.” 

“All right, my dear. It’s only deuced unlucky, that’s all. 
Holloa! What is it now?” he asked nervously, as the page brought 
a card into the room upon a silver salver. ‘“ Bless my soul, what 
the deuce is to be done now? Look here, my dear. And your aunt 
in bed, and me in my old jacket and all! Where are Carry, Julia, 
Molly? At the school? Confound the school! I can’t see him, 
that’s clear. What’s to be done ?” 

** But who is it, Uncle John ?” 

“ Bless my soul, look there—the Earl of Wendale !” 

“‘Wouldn’t it do to say we’re all out ?” 

“That’s true; thank you, my dear. Say I’m out, William. Or 
you go yourself, my dear. He may be come on business, and if it’s 
very important you can let me know quietly somehow, and I'll 
manage to be just come in. Will you, my dear? You'll do me a 
great favour, you will indeed.” 

Olympia was certainly in no mood to see the Earl, but her con- 
sciousness of guilt in great things bound her to be officiously 
complaisant in small. She went slowly to the drawing-room, without 
so much as paying a visit to a looking-glass on her way. Yet 
perhaps Mrs. Westwood, had she known who was about to receive 
the Earl all alone, would not have been quite so ill. 

This morning fate was on the side of Lord Wendale. Considering 
the large family at The Laurels, he could hardly have expected to 
find nobody at home but Olympia. He had looked forward to a 
difficult game at hide-and-seek with Mrs. Westwood, and to have 
found so clear a field looked like a fortunate omen. 
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Olympia blushed and curtseyed ; the Earl bowed gracefully, He 
was always at his ease. 

“IT am so sorry,” he began, with less regard to truth than to 
courtesy, “that Mrs. Westwood is unwell. I hope I am not respon- 
sible—the ball, I mean?” 

“Oh, no. I’m sorry they’re all out—my uncle and all; but he 
told me to say that if it was anything about business” 

He smiled: she was clearly no adept:in the art of telling polite 
lies. 
“ Business? No; I only looked in on my way, and,” he went on, 
a better excuse for a special visit striking him, “to ask you when 
you could come over to see my pictures. I shan’t be down here 
much longer, I expect, and I must be the showman. When will you 
come ?” 

“Ah, I don’t know. You must settle that with Aunt Car’line and 
the others. I’m going away myself soon—to-morrow, may be.” 

“ You—going away—to-morrow ?” 

“T hope so.” 

“You mean it, really?” 

“Yes. Ah,” she began, more quickly, suddenly remembering 
that a talk with a great man like Lord Wendale was a chance not to 


be thrown away, “‘perhaps you can tell me something I want to: 
know. It’s settled I’m to be a governess, but” 

“What, you a governess?” he asked, looking at the face and 
figure that he was unable to associate with any place lower than a 
throne. “Surely, Miss Westwood, you are not serious ?” 


“Sure I am, though. Why wouldn’t I be?” ° 


“‘ Because—because you don’t look like one.” 

“ What do they look like, then?” 

“Why, you’ll have to hide those large eyes of yours under blue 
spectacles, to drudge with stupid children—the idea’s horrible. You 
don’t mean you're obliged to work for your living?” 

“Why'ld I have to wear blue spectacles? And why wouldn’t I 
have to work? But all the same, I’ld rather do better than that if I 
can. I want to be an artist, and I want to know how to begin.” 

Lord Wendale called to mind Forsyth’s idyll. It was true, then, 
about her cousin the midshipman, and he felt both scorn and envy 
of the boy upon whom this girl had thrown away her fancy. That 
she had thrown away her heart he could not believe. Was not he, 
Lord Wendale, within a hundred miles? But the existence of a 
rival was more than enough to add fuel to the fire. He had had his 
own way in all things too long to endure losing it now ; and, after all 
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he had said to Forsyth, victory was as much a matter of honour as 
of desire. The hero of the whole picture trade was not going to let 
himself be outbidden by a midshipman, If love at first sight is- 
uncommon, fancy at first sight, or even before sight, is common 
enough to make up for it, and is far more impulsive than the real 
thing ; and then, as Forsyth had suggested, the Earl was one of those 
happily constituted people who are able to find lofty motives for 
everything they have a famcy to do. There are no such slaves of 
passion as self-analysts; and the piquant romance of a mésalliance 
could not fail to find favour with one who prided himself on making 
the world stare at his advanced ideas. He who had chosen an 
interesting convict for his bosom friend was likely to find an in- 
teresting governess equally to his mind. 

The popular form of hypocrisy, which consists in pretending to be 
worse than one really is, was too common and stale a trick to please 
him. He took the far more unusual course of piquing himself upon 
always acting wisely, justly, and well, and upon always making 
inclination agree with duty. So his heart, or his fancy, having made 
itself up, he had little or no difficulty in deciding that he was doing 
right by himself in marrying out of his sphere, and right by her in 
making her disloyal, for his sake, to her plighted word. 

“JT don’t know how to begin,” Olympia had said, little guessing 
what was passing behind the eyes that regarded hers so intensely. It 
was scarcely her fault that her own eyes, like those of Olympia the 
First, were in the habit of saying a great deal more than she was 
aware. 

“T should think not, indeed! How on earth should a girl like 
you know how to begin the world? Don’t think of it. Such as you 
fulfil their lives by being beautiful and charming, and nothing more ; 
by inspiring others to do great things.” 

She opened her eyes very wide indeed. This was a new view of 
life altogether, and its application to herself was not a little bewilder- 
ing. Then she was really beautiful, after all! She had lately begun 
to guess as much; and, coming from such an authority as Lord 
Wendale, it must be true. She blushed with pride, and it was not 
from false modesty that she did not know how to reply. 

“Do you know you are the most beautiful woman I ever saw?” 
asked Lord Wendale, warmly, thinking he had lighted upon her 
weak point—perhaps not altogether wrongly. Was she not the 
same Olympia who had once stolen the cream in order to make 
herself fair? “What is more, since I saw you—since we talked 
together before that picture of your childhood—I feel as if I had 
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known you all my life long. Ah, one can never mistake that inborn 
sympathy between two minds—two souls.” She had never heard 
this kind of nonsense talked before, though she had read much of it, 
and it came effectively. How could she help gratefully looking up, 
with blushing eyes, and then down again, in a fashion that he could 
interpret in only one way? The paleness had left her cheeks, and 
she looked even more beautiful than at Beckfield ; and Lord Wen- 
dale’s fancy grew towards love by at least the distance of two 
blushes more. 

He came nearer. His love-making was rather rapid, considering 
that it was but his second interview with her, but what reason was 
there for delay when she seemed not unwilling, and when he had 
made up hismind? Already he felt that there lay between him and 
he: only the barrier of one unspoken word that need not take long 
to say. 

Every moment that passed assured Lord Wendale more and more 
that she would make a countess who would do no discredit to Earl 
Cophetua: and, more clearly than another Lord Wendale had 
spoken it to another Olympia, he spoke the word. 

“When I said sympathy,” he said in a low voice, “ I meant some- 
thing much more than sympathy. Can you understand what I mean ? 
{ am sure you must.” 

“‘Sympathy,” said Olympia, profoundly interested as a matter of 
course in any talk that seemed to soar above The Laurels, “is very 
wonderful. But it’s like most things I read about—it never comes 
to Gressford.” 

“ How could a girl like you expect to find it in a hole like this, 
where all the people are fools, and boors, and bores? Yours is one 
of those natures that must expect to go through life without sympathy 
unless chance brings you across the one man who has been bern to 
understand by instinct all you think and feel. I, too, despaired of 
ever finding one who could sympathise with me till I saw you. We 
care for the same things—we have the same tastes, the same 
‘opinions, the same feelings—except for each other we are alone in 
the world.” 

The difference between the solitude of an Earl of Wendale 
and the solitude of an Olympia Westwood did not strike her—her 
face crimsoned, and her eyes glowed with pride and pleasure. 

“Ts it true? Have I found a friend—a real friend ?” 

“A Friend! When two people like us have found out that they 

‘are friends—that they are made for one another—that is not Friend 
ship—that is Love, Olympia !” \ 
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For a moment she stood amazed. Without having included the 
Grand Cyrus in her course of reading she had an idea that Love 
is made according to rule and that, even when it is. born at first 
sight, its confession implies delay. 

“ You should not be astonished at my telling you so suddenly. 
There—it is out now. There is nothing sudden when there is 
sympathy. We knew one another before we were born. But, for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me that—tell me at once: with us two there is 
no need of waiting.” 

What could she do or say? Of course there were, as usual, 
exactly three courses open to her. She might have answered her 
second offer of marriage by saying “‘I am very muck obliged, but I 
am engaged.” Or she might, more wisely, have said “Yes” at 
once, seeing that Gerald was only Gerald, while the Earl was an Earl. 
Or she might have referred her magnificent suitor to the Captain. 
But to take either of these courses implied presence of mind: and 
her powers of reflection were like Lord Wendale’s valet—always at 
hand except when wanted. 

He naturally read her silent bewilderment in the way that pleased 
him best, and did not reflect that one who could so easily change her 
lovers at a moment’s notice could scarcely be worth the win- 
ning. She let him take her hand, scarcely knowing that he did 
so, so absorbed was she in the very prosaic effort of seeking for 
something to say. That she, Olympia Westwood, should all in a 
moment be told by the greatest man in her universe that he loved 
her the third time he had ever seen her—the second time he had 
ever spoken to her! Was she awake or dreaming? As usual, her 
words came first, even before an impulse had time to set itself 
free. 

“Do you mean you want to marry me? Oh, what wou/d Aunt 
Car'line say !” 

“If you will have me, Olympia.” So he said, but his tone meant 
“T intend so far to honour you.” 

A wild vision of glory rushed through her brain. 

She to be suddenly transformed from the poor relation into the 
lady of Beckfield—into a countess—into the wife of such an Earl! 
It was overwhelming: and her ambition rose at the bait like a fish 
at a fly. She with Aunt Carine at her feet—-that-would be no less 
glorious to behold! She would graciously pardon her aunt, for such 
a triumph would be all-sufficing revenge. And what a great lady in 
all things she would be—she saw herself at once in the position of 
all the great ladies she had ever read of: in her vision she even saw 
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herself presiding at tournaments, defending castles, surrounded by 
courts, fulfilling allfthe destinies of all her heroines whether in 
ancient or modern times. ll the school-children in Beckfield 
should have a feast—the church should have a new organ—and 
Gerald 

Down came her castle with a run. 

She drew away her hand and hung her head with shame. There 
was one thing her heroines had never done, and could never 
do. They could not throw over a poor man for the sake of an 
empire. She remembered Gerald’s sacrifice of all things for her—of 
his home by sea and land, of father and mother—of all for her: and 
here she stood listening to the words of another lover before he had 
been gone away two whole days. 

Why should men, or women either, be so off-handedly condemned 
for want of faith when it is sometimes so terribly hard to be true? 
The Earl was one whom she could not hate, whom she might easily 
think she loved, and who offered her the fulfilment of all her soul’s 
desires : and all this she was expected to give up for the sake of an 
engagement that everybody condemned. Had she been a self-analyst 
like Lord Wendale she cou!d have easily found a hundred good 
reasons for breaking her word. Gerald would bea very contemptible 
sort of hero if he sought to keep her to an engagement that would 
interfere with such a marriage. He was too young to break his 
heart. He was a first cousin—that is to say, she might consider it 
wrong to marry him if she pleased. That occult sympathy of which 
Lord Wendale spoke has transcendental claims. She could do 
Gerald more good as his patroness than as his wife. Peace would be 
restored to The Laurels. The parish, the county, the kingdom, the 
world would be the better for such a countess as she would be. 
Lord Wendale’s happiness ought not to be ignored. But then, alas, 
she was not a reasonable girl. 

“Oh, what can I do? what can I say?” she asked, with tears for 
the downfall of her castle just beginning to show themselves in her 
eyes. “Iam so sorry! Oh, Lord Wendale, if you only knew—sure 
I’ld marry you if I could, but it can’t be.” 

“What!” he exclaimed with a look of amazement to which hers 
had been nothing. “Pray, don’t play with me—I want you to say 
* Yes,’ and now.” 

“Indeed I would, too. But it can’t be. I wish you'd never 
seen me, if you really care.” 

“Olympia! You don’t know what you're saying. Have I taken 
you by surprise? Do you wish for a day to think it over?” 
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“No, it isn't that, indeed. If you asked me in a year, I'ld only 
say the same.” 

He did not plead—he thought of the midshipman, and frowned. 

“ There is only one thing that can make you dream of saying ‘No,’” 
he said. “ And that is something that must not interfere. No, don’t 
speak yet,” said this fluent and coherent young man, who could not 
lose the habit of finishing his sentences, even when passion had got 
the better of temper. “I have heard something—and I tell you at 
once that I will let nobody, whoever he may be, persuade you into 
throwing yourself away.” 

“You mean Gerald?” she asked, beginning to feel a little afraid 
of a lover who, contrary to all her precedents, seemed to bid her 
throw herself at his feet instead of throwing himself at hers. 

“‘ Gerald—is that the fellows name? Then I suppose I do mean 
Gerald. Surely, you don’t mean to sacrifice yourself and me to a 
boy?” 

Her eyes had grown wide before, but they grew wider now. 

“If you tell me it is so,” he went on, beginning to walk up and 
down quickly, “I tell you it is not so. There may have been a boy 
and girl fancy—that’s human nature: one doesn’t expect one’s wife 
never to have had a flirtation. But anything more I can’t believe. 
Such entanglements are made and thrown up every day, until the real 
thing comes. I will kneel at your feet, if you like—but, before you 
have said ‘Yes,’ before you have obeyed your own heart, I will not go.” 

Had he enjoyed the advantage of Aunt Caroline’s experience he 
would have recognised a gleam in her eye that had already dried up 
the gathering tears. He must have known far less of the meek 
Olympia than he thought if he really believed this to be the right 
way to woo her to take even a queen’s crown. He, however, only 
observed the flush and the silence, and advanced another footstep 
upon her treacherous calm. 

“ No—I will not go, though I stay here for a year. Who is your 
cousin that he should part us? I saw him at Beckfield, if he was the 
young man who did not know what to do with his hands and his 
jealousy. He fit for you! He would never be able to understand 
you, or the smallest bit of you, in a hundred years. I should think 
the very word ‘ Art’ was Greek to him. Your husband must have a 
soul above tar and rope’s ends. Think what we could do together— 
what we could do for art—for philanthropy—for all the great things 
worth living for” 

“Yes! I am to be married to Gerald; and when you hear that 
perhaps you won’t abuse him to me,” she broke out, losing all her 
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shyness ina moment. “ That isn’t the way to make me false any- 
how; and the less he’s thought of, the more I'll stick to him. I’ve 
never had anybody but him, and he’s got nobody but me now. Sure 
there’s not much sympathy between us if you speak ill of a boy 
because he’s poor and think I’ll stand by and hear.” 

He was not so jealous but that her wakened spirit showed him that 
she was even better worth the winning than he had supposed; and 
he was as nearly being ashamed of himself as his nature allowed at 
having so utterly mistaken his ground. Even now he could not con- 
ceive that her indignation came from love for Gerald : no doubt she 
would have stood up for an absent cat, he thought, just as bravely. 

“Forgive me, pray!” he said eagerly. “I know nothing of your 
cousin—but when men love as I do they can’t pick and choose their 
words. I quite understand—you consider yourself bound to this— 
this—young man. I honour you: true in one thing, true inall. But 
I don’t despair. I won’t allow the sacrifice. Just think—if you wish 
your cousin well, think how much better it will be for him to have 
the influence of an Earl of Wendale at his back than to be hampered 
with a wife—he shall have a ship when he’s served long enough—he 
will be an admiral in time. Think what he’ll luse if you keep him 
bound—think what he will gain by your breaking a bond that only 
your thoughtless promise keeps you to—that your heart has broken 
long ago.” 

“ What—you want Gerald to sell me? Ah, I’ld do anything for the 
poor boy, but I’ld rather he’ld starve than I’ld make him do what's 
mean.” 

“Olympia !” he said, angrily, “you must be mad—do you think 
one of my name, a Calmont, would propose anything mean—would 
ask another to do what would disgrace himself? What I suggest 
cannot be mean. Well, if you prefer to ruin Gerald, to crush your 
own heart, to make three people wretched for life, all for a stupid 
scruple—lI will give you five minutes to reflect, and if you say ‘ No,’ 
then "—— 

“ And what'll happen if I say ‘ No’ then?” 

Such an offer sounded like a threat, and he saw that she took it so. 

“T mean I do not ask twice” 

“‘And I mean I don’t say ‘No’ when I mean ‘ Yes ’—that’s all. 
T’'ve promised to be true to Gerald, and true I'll be. If I don’t give 
in to Aunt Car'line ’tisn’t likely I’ld give in to you. I’m sorry if 
you care for me, but I don’t think you'll care long. And for myself, 
saying ‘ No’s’ as easy as saying A B C.” 

That had not been true—but it was true now. She had worked 
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herself up into greater pride at having refused a coronet for the sake 
of loyalty than if she had been crowned a queen in full sight of a 
whole legion of Aunt Car’lines. 

As for Lord Wendale, he could scarcely even yet realise that it 
was a real girl who had not only rejected him but had done so 
almost with scorn. Not only love but vanity had received a 
formidable wound. 

** You will be sorry for this,” he said, with an accent that seemed 
to mean “And I will take care that you shall.” 

She did not reply, for she had nothing more to say. Lord 
Wendale had received her answer—why did he not take it and go? 
That self-possessed young man was standing before the girl who had 
once been awe-struck by his earldom as if it were he who did not 
know what to say or do—how to leave or how to remain. It was 
incredible that he should have been refused, and yet he felt that if 
he stood there for a thousand years he would only get a thousand 
““No’s” for all his pains. 

To the relief of both, Mrs. Westwood came gracefully into the 
room. Her retreat had been hideously disturbed by the news that 
the Captain had been so unutterably stupid as to have actually 
arranged a ¢éte-d-téte between Olympia and the Earl, and she had 
hurried upon the scene. 

Lord Wendale at once put a fair face on the matter, but Olympia 
made no attempt to recover her lost serenity. Mrs. Westwood would 
have been blind had she failed to see that something out of the 
common had happened among the mice while the cat was away. 

Her guess was confirmed when Lord Wendale took up his hat even 
before she could sufficiently express her sorrow at not having been 
in the way to receive him sooner. She began to suggest something 
about lunch and the girls, but he only said— 

“T am afraid I have already stayed too long. Pray remember me 
to them all. I only called to—to see Captain Westwood, and he is 
out, I hear.” And he was gone before Mrs. Westwood could ring 
the bell. 

“Olympia,” she said, sharply—it was the first word she had 
spoken to her since Gerald went away—‘“ what is it? I insist on 
knowing directly.” 

“Oh, nothing. Lord Wendale asked me to marry him, that’s all.” 

“Heavens! You?” 

“ Ves, me.” 

“‘Impossible! Preposterous !” 

“So I told him, Aunt Car’'line.” 
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“What—you mean to tell me you refused the Earl?” she crie@ 
out, in a state of the most utter astonishment that anybody ever felt 
since the world began. 

“Am I not engaged to Gerald?’ asked Olympia, who felt bold 
enough now to face all the world. “So how could I marry Lord 
Wendale too ?” 

Mrs. Westwood could only hold up her hands and stare. 


CHAPTER III. 


Cornelius.  (holdingupamirror) Behold! 
Art thou content therewith ? 
The Duchess. (after a long pause) Aye—as content 
As Faith with falsehood ! 
Cornelius. Now I breathe on it— 
What see’st thou now ? 
The Duchess. A legend, that doth read 
“‘ Good Faith in Word is oft Unfaith in Deed.” 


GERALD’s mother ought to have been highly gratified that her son 
had outrivalled’an Earl. Indeed it would have been with a very 
half-sort of satisfaction that she would have welcomed his escape 
from a penniless marriage at the price of having to see Olympia made 
Countess of Wendale. To be step-aunt by marriage to a real 
countess would have been sublime, and no doubt Cinderella’s step- 
mother benefited in the long 1un by the adventure of the glass slipper. 
We read that her own daughters married great lords. But still, we 
may be sure, she never got it out of her head that there had been 
some blunder in the measurement of the girls’ feet after all, and that 
her Marian had really the smallest foot in the family, if the truth were 
known. So Mrs. Westwood bore the result of Olympia’s perverse 
and unaccountable conduct with tolerable equanimity, even though 
it postponed Gerald’s escape from his entanglement. The Earl 
would, no doubt, call at The Laurels again, and then she would take 
care that he should see more clearly which of the girls best deserved 
the golden apple. Meanwhile she did not tell the Captain of this 
episode—he would probably do something stupid and spoil any hand 
that she might see her way to form. 

The Earl rode back to Beckfield in no amiable frame of mind. 
Had he read in a story-book of a girl refusing a rich lord for a poor 
sailor he would no doubt have been touched by generous sympathy, 
and have expected the nobleman to retire gracefully from the field 
and to become the friend and patron instead of the lover in order to 
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avoid being branded as the villain of the tale. But, though people 
may be fond, like Olympia, of identifying themselves with the heroes 
and heroines of romance, who ever suspected that his own conduct, 
whatever it might be, could possibly identify him with that wicked 
nobleman whom we know, in books, so well? “ Brise le miroir in- 
fidile Qui vous cache la vérité”—by all means, if infidd/e means 
“faithful” and if cache means “ shows.” 

So Lord Wendale, very naturally, told himself that he was a 
singularly ill-used man. Olympia was of course still worth the 
winning simply because she was still unwon: it was poor Gerald 
who was the villain of the piece by selfishly keeping the girl from her 
true Jover. The Earl, in short, kept a conscience—that is to say, a 
continual apologist and never-failing talisman that saved him, in his 
own opinion, from ever doing wrong. As he approached Beckfield, 

“Confound that fellow Forsyth!” he thought. “I wish he was 
back in London—I as much as told him what I was going todo. I 
wonder what he and she were talking about all that morning. She 
must be under some strange influence that I don’t understand. The 
idea of such a rival as the cousin—it’s too absurd. It’s an insult to 
me in my own county.” He had reached home, and was refreshing 
himself with a glass of wine in the library when Forsyth himself 
returned from his forenoon wanderings. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” said the painter, “I did not know you were 
here. I only came in for a book.—And how are our friends at 
Gressford ?” he asked with a more careless air than usual. “ Did 
you manage to keep clear of the Dragon this time? Have you 
brought off the imprisoned damsel ? ” 

“If there’s one thing that’s more contemptible than another it’s a 
joke out of season. Can’t I be alone in my own house for five 
minutes if I please ?” 

Forsyth apparently deserved the uncomplimentary nick-name that 
he had gained among the studios. So far from resenting his patron’s 
ill-tempered rudeness he retired at once without a word beyond 
saying to himself— 

“Thank God !—She is true gold after all !” 

In the afternoon he also found his way to The Laurels. Such con- 
stant comings and goings between the great and the little house ought 
to have filled Mrs. Westwood’s heart with pride—especially as it was 
herself and not Olympia whom the Earl’s friend and guest on this 
occasion asked to see. 

Olympia also was at home: but her days for assisting at morning 
calls from Beckfield had now been numbered. She heard that 
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Forsyth was there, and her heart beat—she somehow suspected that 
her never-to-be-forgotten interview of the morning was connected 
with this speedy visit of the Earl’s Mephistopheles in waiting. 

The visit lasted a long time. It passed the formal quarter of an 
hour—then the friendly twenty minutes—then the twenty-five that 
showed the two were not boring one another—the thirty that marked 
an interesting conversation—the forty that made the visit no morning 
call at all. It must be a negotiation. The Earl, having failed in 
person with the ward, was making love by proxy to the guardians. 
The other girls grew curious, and made occasions to pass by the 
drawing-room door: but the two voices spoke in such a confidential 
tone that they could not catch a word. Some plot was plainly brew- 
ing against Gerald that would require all Olympia’s wit and stubborn- 
ness to subdue. 

The visit seemed interminable ; but at last it came to an end. 
Olympia was walking up and down near the shrubbery when she 
heard the house-door close, and looking up, saw Forsyth shake 
hands with her aunt and walk at his usual slow pace down the 
carriage drive. Her first impulse was to retire among the shrubs 
whence the house derived its name; but it was just too late: 
Mephistopheles had seen her, and she could be no open coward. 

*“*So,” he said, with a different sort of smile on his plain face than 
any she had seen there before, “I hear you have refused to be a 
countess ?” 

That was coming to the point at all events, and she nerved herselt 
to do braver and perhaps harder battle with the ambassador than 
with his principal. 

“And if I have,” she began, with something saucy at the tip 
of her tongue, when she suddenly paused. The new smile on his face 
faded away, and was followed by a yet newer glance that seemed to 
answer her unspoken words. 

“You are a good girl,” he said. “Keep your word like a lady, 
and let nothing turn you aside.” 

He took her hand for a moment, made a few steps forward, and 
then returned. 

“* By the way,” he said, “that face we were talking about was ill- 
drawn after all, and I can’t bear to let people draw badly. I am 
idling away my time here, and I’ll show you how such things ought 
to be done. Oh, never mind Gerald. I am no handsome young 
earl, and you'll run no risk of hurting what an acquaintance of mine 
would call such an old campaigner as I am; unless I find you a 
more hopeless subject than I fancy I shall.” 
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The cld fellow, then, was deeper than she had thought him. He 
had no doubt come over her aunt somehow, and now she was to be 
exposed to the treacherous society of a pretended ally. Why should 
a man like Forsyth wish to waste his time in giving her drawing 
lessons? Why should he have called her a good girl for refusing 
his friend? What meant these new looks and new words? She 
was more scornful than angry at the easy way in which these 
conspirators thought she was to be taken in and kept in an atmo- 
sphere of covert persuasion and treacherous espionage. But it 
would not do to let them think that she saw through their plot, 
especially as her quickened wits caught, in a flash, a way to divert 
their own stratagems against themselves. She would take Forsyth 
at his word. She would learn to be a real painter; and then, as 
soon as she had learned all that he could teach her, she would put 
in practice her grand design. 

“Oh, you are too good!” she exclaimed eagerly. ‘No, Gerald, 
poor fellow, won’t mind ; and if he did, I wouldn’t care. When will 
you begin? Now? But what will Aunt Car'line say ?” 

“T have already spoken to Mrs. Westwood,” he answered, thus 
confirming all her suspicions. “We will begin to-morrow. So good- 
bye till then.” 

If her suspicions had not rendered her proof against surprise, 
she would, five minutes afterwards, have been yet more astonished. 
Mrs. Westwood came out to her with a beaming smile. 

“Olympia, my dear,” she said, with no more sharpness of voice 
than was natural to her, “how can you be so silly as to think we're 
vexed with you, your Uncle John or me? Of course we were put 
out about you and Gerald, because we couldn’t think it anything but 
a fancy ; but to refuse real aristocracy for my boy’s sake! My poor 
dear girl, how fond you must be of him, to be sure! It’s quite a 
romance. I don’t know another girl that would have done such a 
thing. You're headstrong, my dear, and self-willed, but that runs in 
the blood. Your heart’s in the right place, and that’s the great 
thing. I always knew that, and it’s pleasant te think I’ve always done 
my best to put it there.” 

So they were to humour her until they had acted out the fable of 
the sun and the wind. 

“What, Aunt Car'line,” she asked, “you mean I’m to marry 
Gerald after all?” 

“‘ How can you ask such a thing? Do you think I want to break 
the heart of my own boy and girl?” 

“* Ah—but when'll he come back, Aunt Car'line ?” 
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‘* My dear, I shall write to him this very day.” 

“ What—do you know where he is, then, after all?” 

“Didn't I tell you? How forgetful of me to be sure. Yes, we had 
just a line from him on his way to London to say he was to be written 
to at the care of T. Harris, Esquire, R.N., at number something, 
somewhere, London—lI’ve got it down.” 

“Uncle John told me there hadn’t been a word.” 

“Well, my dear, your Uncle John does go wool-gathering sometimes.” 

“T think I’ll write myself, Aunt Carine, if you'll tell me where.” 

“No, my dear. I think you’d better not, till he’s heard from me.” 

“TI see. Very well, Aunt Carine.” She could not help smiling 
with scorn at a trick so palpable. She was not to write, but to be 
put off with promises, and “I don’t think,” she thought, “we'll see 
Gerald yet awhile if he’s to be brought back by a letter from Aunt 
Car'line.” 

** My dear, how happy I’ve made you look! But you mustn’t call 
me Aunt Caroline any more—you must call me mamma now.” 

“Aunt Car'line!” Olympia, fresh from her own little piece of 
hypocrisy towards Forsyth, stood aghast at the thoroughness with 
which Mrs. Westwood seemed resolved to play her ré/z. 

“ Yes, my dear,” she said as she kissed her with sharp and frosty 
tenderness. ‘I’ve always felt like a mother to you, and now you'll 
see. There’s only one thing I must beg of you as a personal favour.” 

“What's that, Aunt Car’line?” Not even for the sake of policy 
could she make her tongue frame the new title. 

“That you won’t say anything about all this to your Uncle John. 
He’s still very angry, my dear—very angry indeed. AA father isn’t a 
mother, my dear, and never was and never will be, and he insists that 
Gerald shall be the first to hold out the olive branches ”—— 

“ But surely, Aunt ”—— 

“Now, do call me mamma.” 

“Surely Uncle John will think what you do, won’t he?” 

** My dear, you don’t know your Uncle John. He’s quiet, and all 
that, but he’s as obstinate, if he once takes a thing into his head, as a 
flock of mules. Indeed he’s moreso. Therefore, I shall write to 
Gerald, without saying anything about it, so that the first letter may 
seem to come from him. There’s a tact in doing these things, my 
dear, and though I can’t bear closeness, still you know we're told that 
the means justify the end. All’s well that ends well, you know, my 
dear, and that’s the right way to look at such things.” 

This was so original a view of the Captain’s character that Olympia 
could only hold her tongue and watch events as they came. 
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All at once, from the hour of Forsyth’s visit, she found her position 
at The Laurels entirely changed. There was no talk of her being sent 
out as a governess now. The half stormy, half frosty atmosphere that 
she had hitherto breathed there changed to an all-pervading and even 
monotonous sunshine that, though it might be treacherous, was unde- 
niably a pleasant variation. Mrs. Westwood not only left off pro- 
voking her but took to absolutely petting her. Marian herself was 
thrown into the shade. Nothing was too good, no trouble too great, 
for Olympia. The Captain himself could not help noticing the trans- 
formation, and in spite of his ignorance of its cause, could not help 
expanding in these halcyon days of peace and quietness. He never 
made any attempt to understand his wife, and had always been in the 
habit, whenever he opened his mouth to receive the fruits of her rare 
good humours, of shutting his eyes. 

Mrs. Westwood had written to Gerald—at least so she told 
Olympia—and was daily expecting his answer. Meanwhile Forsyth 
had called, according to appointment, and had given the first of 
those lessons which were to render Olympia independent of plots 
and conspiracies for evermore. She threw herself into her work with 
a will. 

A week went by, and still no sign from Gerald. “Just as I 
thought,” said Olympia to herself, and worked on. “ He’s making 
his fortune in his way, and I'll make mine in mine, and we'll see 
which is the better plan.” She was no more anxious than when he 
left her, for his silence proved that her suspicions of her aunt’s good 
faith in promising to write to Gerald had been perfectly well founded. 
It was true that Mrs. Westwood began to grow fidgety, and to 
express alarm lest he should have run away to sea before the mast ; 
but Olympia was not to be taken in by acting, however well it might 
be done. 

“T shall go out of my senses, my dear,” Mrs. Westwood said, at 
the end of a fortnight. “I have written to him four times. What in 
the name of goodness is to be done? What do you think has 
become of him?” 

She spoke with an accent of such real distress that Olympia almost 
admired the hypocrisy that disgusted her. 

“T’ll tell you what I think, Aunt Car’line: Gerald has never got 
those letters, and never will. But I’m not afraid. He was always 
the boy to fall on his legs, and I wouldn’t like him to come back 
again just because he’s forgiven, like a good boy. He’ll be back soon 
enough when he’s made himself his own master, never fear.” 

“Well, of all the girls—I declare one would think you didn’t care 
for him.” 
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“Why, he was once away three years, and I wasn’t afraid—why 
would I be now?” 

“You weren’t going to be his wife then. It’s your duty to be 
anxious now.” 

““Who'ld care for a boy that can’t be trusted to run alone? I 
envy him, Aunt Car’line ; and as for his not writing, I don’t think 
that need be very odd to you.” 

So Mrs. Westwood had to digest her anxieties alone. She would 
not quarrel, and was not allowed to complain. 

Meanwhile, during this fortnight and afterwards, a new and com- 
plex relationship, little understood by either, was growing up between 
Olympia and the great painter who condescended to be her drawing 
master. A little to her surprise, he made no attempt, even indirectly, 
to speak to her of Lord Wendale, though she tried many times to 
force him to show his hand. His being a conspirator against her 
peace and loyalty did not prevent the necessary result of her finding 
herself, for the first time, in almost daily companionship with one 
who was in all things her master. After a time, shyness began to 
take its place among her numberless failings. She found out that he 
whom she had once prided herself upon shocking and bewildering 
had been amusing himself, not with the originality, but with the child- 
ishness of her fancied heresies, and she was ashamed whenever a 
chance allusion reminded her of her ball-room follies. His was by no 
means what the Earl would have called a sympathetic soul. Presently, 
instead of merely listening to her nonsense, he took to setting her 
down sharply. The scoldings, without which life to her would have 
been unintelligible, were transferred from her aunt to him. He had 
special crotchets. He would not allow her to use the word “ flirta- 
tion,” which so experienced a novel-reader could not fail to employ 
once, at least, in a few weeks’ time. “Aiming a loaded blunderbuss 
at one’s friend and killing him,” he told her, “is not murder if it can 
be shown that it is only done in fun, even though the most utter fool 
must know the almost certain risk he runs. I suppose remorse for 
killing one’s friend for a joke is considered a more severe punishment 
than hanging; but what ought to be the penalty for chancing the 
murder of a man’s life instead of nothing but the man? I wish you 
would call things by their right names.” This was the only remark 
that she could twist into an allusion to her rejection of Lord Wendale. 
For the rest, she rather liked being scolded than otherwise—at all 
events in this new way. “ How I wish,” she thought sometimes, 
“that Forsyth was not a friend of the Earl, and that Aunt Car’line 
would be as she used to be!” 

She used to rise as soon as it was light, and to remain till 
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breakfast time at her easel. Soon afterwards her master came, and 
they worked together out of doors whenever the weather allowed, or 
indoors if it was not a day for the woods and fields. When he left, Mrs. 
Westwood used to take her in hand, showing an amiable desire for 
her niece’s companionship in her village and household occupations 
that would not be denied. But the afternoon gave time for work 
again: and the evening was devoted to books, not from the library 
of The Laurels that she had known by heart years ago, but from Beck- 
field. That looked like an attention on the part of the Earl; but she 
was fighting her enemies with their own weapons, and did not 
scruple to use any that came to hand. Such a life as this, into 
which she threw all her energy, gave little time for brooding. Even 
Gerald soon ceased to be in her mind all day or even every day. 

There was nobody in the village to make a gossiping romance out 
of these constant visits of a middle-aged gentleman to The Laurels. 
No doubt the servants formed their own opinions and discussed: 
them with one another: for the relation of teacher and pupil was not 
comprehended in Gressford St. Mary beyond the limits of the 
village school. Caroline, Julia, and Marian, however, interpreted 
Olympia’s unaccountably sudden reception into their mother’s favour 
in what seemed to them the most natural way, and made mild fun of 
Olympia and her elderly deav. Whenever he was announced in 
the morning they looked meaningly at one another, and, when asked 
what it was all about, exploded into their coffee-cups in spite of their 
mother’s frown. 

“I was only wondering what Gerald would say,” said Marian, 
still the licensed enfant terrible of the family, with an unlimited 
capacity for saying the very oddest things. But on this occasion 
Mrs. Westwood revoked the licence. 

“ Marian ! I’m shocked at you. Why, Mr. Forsyth’s old enough to 
be Olympia’s father.” 

“‘ He doesn’t seem too old for a flirtation, though. And those old 
flirts are the worst of all.” 

“* Marian, you are letting your tongue get the better of you. What 
you say is very improper.” 

“‘Mr. Forsyth is not old,” said Olympia, who had not been out of 
temper for so long that she was ready to accept the first challenge as 
eagerly as a practised duellist who had been too long without an 
affair on hand. “ He isn’t a day older, I’m sure, than Uncle John. 
And I hate the word ‘flirtation’—’tis like killing a man with a 
blunderbuss for fun—I wish, Molly, you’ld call things by their right 
names.” 

(To be continued.) 





A NEw WORLD WATERING PLACE. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


J 5 ee XCEPT the sea, Llandudno has nothing in common 
tA \> With its old world connection on the other side of the 
straits round Great Ormes Head, and the common pos- 
session is held under vastly different tenures. At Beau- 
maris there are times and seasons throughout the day when the sea 
utterly retreats from the foot of the castle, leaving for the considera- 
tion of the occupants of the four seats upon the sward, and of the 
loiterers upon the pier, a waste of watery beach with the Lavan Sands 
peeping up in mid channel. At Llandudno the tide may come and 
the tide may go, but for ever the water flows on in the little bay 
round which the bathing machines are drawn up in continuous array. 
Of course there are periods in the day when the water is nearer to or 
farther from the parade. But the worst state of the beach at Llan- 
dudno is better than the best at some other bathing resorts, and one 
has the certainty of being able to bathe at a given hour on any morn- 
ing without having occasion to study the tide-table and from the 
basis of to-day’s flood make exhausting calculations as to what time 
a dip may be taken on a given day in next week. 
_ This and some cognate advantages arise from the fact that Llan- 
dudno is a watering place made to order. Twenty-five years ago the 
row of lofty houses that girdle the beach existed only on paper, like 
the mansions of the city of Eden of which Martin Chuzzlewit was 
sometime part proprietor. A few scattered cottages inhabited by 
fishermen and workmen from the copper mines in the Great Ormes 
Head, a public-house or two, one church, and three chapels comprised 
the village of Llandudno, of which an Itinerary of North Wales 
published in the early part of the century makes no mention what- 
ever. In 1849, however, the idea of manufacturing a new watering 
place occurred to some enterprising persons, and the point of the little 
peninsula rounded off by Great Ormes Head was selected as an 
eligible site. The public were duly advertised that the Hon. 
E. M. L. Mostyn, M.P., had “instructed Mr. Lloyd of Ruthin to 
sell by auction in 176 lots that part of Gloddaeth Estate consist- 
ing of the projected new town of Llandudno.” The sale went off 
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satisfactorily, the lots were cleared, an army of builders set up their 
huts by the sea-shore, and in less than a year Llandudno was 
built. 

The effect of this building to order is to endow Llandudno with 
an eminently respectable, not to say tiresomely monotonous, appear- 
ance. All the streets are wide and all the houses lofty. The 
curve of the long terrace facing the sea is exasperatingly correct, 
and with the exception of little architectural breakings out at the 
corners where the frontage of the crescent is bisected by the streets 
—which might all be “called Straight ”—running down to the beach, 
one house is so scrupulously like another that Mrs. Brown at No. 
913 need not have been so eloquently indignant when, the other 
evening, a lodger from next door but one walked in and, under the 
impression that he was in his own temporary domicile, rang the bell 
and protested against the presence of a foreign pair of slippers and 
an unaccustomed hat. These large white-fronted houses monopolise 
the sea view, and are backed up by a parallel row of houses with the 
basement floors turned into shops; and behind these again, kept 
decorously out of sight, are huddled together a few rows of cottages, 
which, like all other habitable constructions in Llandudno to-day, are 
crowded to overflowing with visitors. 

Where, I wonder, do the original inhabitants of Llandudno sleep 
from the middle of June to the middle of September? The parlour 
boarder, coming down to breakfast at an unexpectedly early hour in 
the morning, may have his suspicions as to where his landlady and 
five of the children passed the night. But what about the other 
three children, the maiden aunt who has come to “help,” the servant 
girl, and the boy who cleans the knives, brushes the boots, and 
washes the dishes, therein exhausting his energy and leaving his 
hands and face wholly disregarded? It would be a marvel how all 
these should be disposed of supposing the house were in its entirety 
devoted to their accommodation. But when, as the student of the 
Llandudno Visitor may gather is the fact, the parlour and two bed- 
rooms are let to Mr. Manchester and family, the drawing-room floor 
is occupied by Mr. Liverpool and his bride, the top front bedroom, 
with the reversion of the kitchen, is rented by Mr. and Mrs. Wigan 
and an infantile Wigan who spends several of the choicest hours of the 
night in weeping, it becomes positively bewildering to be confronted 
by the necessity for providing sleeping accommodation for the 
resident family and its retainers. This is a dark side of life at the 
sea-side in the height of the season which has never yet been 
thoroughly explored. It is one of the prospects upon which the 
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holiday-maker resolutely turns his back, for it is truly no business of 
his. But, nevertheless, 
In the dead, unhappy night, when the rain is on tke roof, 


the thought of the small boy and the maiden aunt, and the mysterious 
arrangements by which they and the rest are packed away till morn- 
ing, comes back with increasing perplexity, and casts a shadow over 
the enjoyment-of a moderately comfortable bed and the conveniences 
of a fairly sized bedroom. 

No one strolling along the beach would guess from its appearance 
how full Llandudno is, or that at the present epoch its ordinary 
population is supplemented by the addition of some seven thousand 
visitors. From seven in the morning till one in the afternoon there 
is a constant succession of claimants for the bathing machines, and 
for the half dozen hours that lie between 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. the sea 
inshore is dotted with human figures. But though the flood is 
constant the ebb keeps pace with it, and the beach preserves its half- 
deserted appearance. At the western end there are little groups of 
nursemaids with outlying squadrons of children engaged in the con- 
struction of bastions and circular forts for resistance to the tide when 
it shall arrive. There is here, also, a denser group of children 
labouring at the building of a more pretentious work which takes 
the form of an amphitheatre, with rows of seats rising one behind 
the other, and a little mound in the centre of the inner circle. This 
is “‘ The Children’s Church,” and this evening it will be filled with 
little people assembled for the special service to which they have 
been invited by an itinerant missionary. 

In that exhilarating moment when the tide has rolled up to the 
foot of the parade and begun its attack upon the fenced places, the 
excitement which rages in the hearts of the engineers is commumi- 
cated to their fond parents and their sisters, next reaching their elder 
brothers, who mix themselves up with the sisters in a promiscuous 
manner, and all stand looking on the advancing tide as it rapidly creeps 
onward, taking one by one and mercilessly levelling the battlemented. 
towers and the round forts whose walls are fully half a foot thick. 
When the tide reaches a certain point it runs in with exceeding 
rapidity on Llandudno beach, and the hair-breadth ‘scapes of the 
sisters, thanks to the gallant daring of other girls’ brothers, are truly 
marvellous. This afternoon there is a special interest in the tide, 
owing to the circumstance of two stalwart youths, whose united 
ages might make twenty-one, having, before the tide came up, 

Built themselves a lordly pleasure-house 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 
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The water is round the stronghold now, as it stands nearly ten yards 
from the dry land, and the two youths proudly face the sea, dry- 
footed and secure within the well-beaten sand walls. Faster and 
faster the tide rolls up ; closer and closer the other girls’ brothers get 
to the pretty sisters, and more promiscuous still is the family mixing 
up as the cunning water, making strategic movements round little sand 
heaps, suddenly surprises the other men’s sisters, surrounding them and 
making it absolutely necessary that the other girls’ brothers should 
hold out the hand of friendship and help the fearfully-frightened 
prisoners to leap the roaring torrent. Perhaps if they had waited 
the momentary ebb of the tide would have left the passage dry and 
they could have escaped before the wave came back again. But 
there is nothing like presence of mind and prompt action, and there 
is no doubt that the other girls’ brothers like to rush into the water, 
which comes gwife over the soles of their boots, and, regardless of the 
raging sea, bear off their sisters’ friends. Still the two. stalwart 
youths, in white flannel jackets and blue serge trousers tucked up 
high over their dainty white legs, stand in their moated grange 
defiant of the rising tide. Yet another moment and the sand walls 
begin to crumble down ; little screams are heard from other meh’s 
sisters ; other girls’ brothers draw nearer prepared for the worst. A 
breach is made in the ramparts, the sea rushes in, and the two youths 
come dashing through the water, with a great wave chasing them and 
breaking in white foam at their feet as they gain the shore. 

But this is an exceptional incident, and when the tide has turned 
and the afternoon sun pours down its rays on the blue sea and the 
grey sand there is a general exodus from the beach, and surely the 
solitary bathing woman who is hanging out to dry towels which are 
supposed to have undergone some process of washing must 

feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


Where has everybody gone to? Walking up the pathway leading to 
Great Ormes Head, musing on these things, we suddenly and unex- 
pectedly come upon the solution of the mystery. Seen from the 
beach the Head is a hill and nothing more. But if we follow the 
path we shall find it leads to a wonderful little valley, an enchanted 
vale shut in on either side by gently sloping hills and looking out 
upon the sea. From the top of the hill to the right we can see 
Vo. XIII, N.S. 1874. D 
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Llandudno lying below, clustered round the perfect little bay that 
curves inward to the beach and guarded from the rough sea by 
Great Ormes Head and the lesser Head opposite. Some who like 
excitement rest up here and enjoy the commanding vision over sea 
and land. But by far the greater and the wiser portion elect to lie or 
sit upon the slopes of the valley, shut in from all view except the 
glimpse of sea and the green and dark grey heights of Great Ormes 
Head. 

There is a marvellous silence and an infinite indolence reigning in 
this valley. Some bring books, but they do not read; others have 
tatting or crochet in their hands, but they tat not, neither do they 
crochet. No one speaks above a whisper, and the silvery laugh 
that sometimes breaks the silence falls on the soft air like an echo. 
It is Lotos Land, and we have all “sworn an oath,” and mean to 

keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow Lotos Land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind. 


This last condition of mind has extended itself even to the other 
men’s sisters, who a few hours earlier showed themselves so fully 
alive to the gallantry of their bosom friends’ relatives. Quite care- 
less are they now of mankind ; and if, as is plainly the case with a 
group sitting up there under the shadow of a crag, young Manchester 
in a fit of abstraction gradually steals within his own the ungloved 
hand of Miss Preston, she takes not the slightest notice of the 
action, but lets her hand lie imprisoned, the while both look out 
seaward, watching with dreamy interest the struggles of a tug-boat 
which, away out on the horizon, is bringing on its last homeward 
stage a battered and weary looking barque. 

Presently there is a movement in the valley. Five o’clock is 
chiming, and Manchester, Preston, Liverpool, and Wigan having 
followed their habitude of dining early are going home to tea. Tea 
is a transaction that may be engaged in every day, but it is not every 
day we can walk round Great Ormes Head, and so we will go. It is 
a long walk, fully six miles from point to point, but well worth the 
time and trouble. For some distance the path lies along a narrow 
ledge crossing a cliff, at the foot of which, 400 feet below, the blue 
waves are playfully dashing themselves into spray. 

Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade. 


The youth himself, on being questioned, shows a disposition to 
argue the latter assertion with Shakespeare, affirming that the trade is 
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not so bad after all, especially when, as now, Llandudno is full and 
there is a run on “samphire pickle.” Skirting Pen Trwyn, or Nose 
End, the northernmost headland ; past the old church of St. Tudno 
(whence Llandudno derives its name); past Gwylfa y Ceirw, the 
watchplace for deer ; past the lighthouse, we get round the headland, 
and, facing the setting sun, come full on a view which would be 
dazzling if its beauty were not softened by the immensity of the 
space it comprehends. Conway Bay lies like a pond at our feet, 
bounded by the low purple line of the shores of Anglesea, in which, 
at the eastern extremity, the white cluster of houses that we know to 
be Beaumaris glistens like a pearl. There is Puffin Island further 
east, and beyond that the sea, with white sails that from here seem 
but sea-gulls’ wings. The thread that spans the straits away up 
yonder is the Suspension Bridge, and for the long-named mountains 
that overtop the Straits all the length of the mainland eastward from 
Conway, it is sufficient to know that the summits of the loftiest among 
them are lost in the soft embraces of the fleecy clouds whose west- 
ward edges the setting sun is burning away in hues of gold and red. 

It is a place to stay in till the last tip of the sun’s disc has dis- 
appeared, and then there is plenty of light left to find the way back 
to Llandudno. There are still some lotos eaters in the valley. But 
it is the turn of the beach now, and looking down from the hill path 
by the pier we can see Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, and Wigan 
pacing the parade, and probably beginning to think of supper. 
There is quite a crowd round the little sand church whose building 
we watched in the morning. A man standing bareheaded on the 
mound seems to be praying, for the children in the liliputian seats 
are bending forward, and the men in the crowd that surround them 
have half raised their hats. We cannot hear the voice, but by-and-by 
the little congregation stands up, the man on the mound puts on his 
hat and reads something from a book, and then up through the still 
air rises the voice of the children singing their hymn. We catch the 
reiteration of the words “love” and “ Jesus,” and then in loud and 
joyful diapason come the voices of the full choir— 

When in the land of glory 
We join the ransomed throng 


We'll find the old, old story 
Is still the new, new song. 


Let us go down and see if Manchester, Liverpool, Preston, and 
Wigan have left us any tea. 








THE WEDDING OF SHON 
MACLEAN. 


[A Bacpire MELopy, FROM THE GAELIC.] 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


T the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together 
Came in the wind and the rain 
Playing over the heather ; 
Backward their ribbons flew, 
Bravely they strutted and blew, 
Each clad in tartan new, 
Bonnet, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fu’, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 


He’s but a Sassenach blind and vain 

Who never heard of Shon Maclean— 

The Duke’s own Piper, called “ Shon the Fair,” 
From his freckled skin and his fiery hair. 

Father and son, since the world’s creation, 

The Macleans had followed this occupation, 

And played the pibroch to fire the Clan 

Since the first Duke came and the Earth began. 

Like the whistling of birds, like the humming of bees, 
Like the sough of the south-wind in the trees, 

Like the singing of angels, the playing of shawms, 
Like Ocean itself with its storms and its calms, 

Were the pipes of Shon, when he strutted and blew, — 
A cock whose crowing creation knew ! 

At last, in the prime of his playing life, 

The spirit moved him to take a wife— 

A lassie with eyes of Highland blue, 

Who loved the pipes and the Piper too, 

And danced to the sound, with a foot and a leg 
White as a lily and smooth as an egg. 
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So, all the Pipers were coming together 
Over the moor and across the heather, 
All in the wind and the rain : 
All the Pipers so bravely drest 
Were flocking in from the east and the west, 
To bless the bedding and blow their best 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
’Twas wet and windy weather ! 
Yet, thro’ the wind and the rain 
Came twenty Pipers together ! 
Earach and Dougal Dhu, 
Sandy of Isla too, 
Each with the bonnet o’ blue, 
Tartan, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fu’, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 


The knot was tied, the words were said, 
Shon was married, the feast was spread, 

At the head of the table sat, huge and hoar, 
Strong Sandy of Isla, age fourscore, 
Whisker’d, grey as a Haskeir seal, 

And clad in crimson from head to heel. 
Beneath and round him in their degree 
Gathered the men of minstrelsie, 

With keepers, gillies, and lads and lasses, 
Mixing voices, and jingling glasses. 

At soup and haggis, at roast and boil’d, 
Awhile the happy gathering toil’d,— 

While Shon and Jean at the table ends 
Shook hands with a hundred of their friends.— 
Then came a hush. Thro’ the open door 

A wee bright Form flash’d on the floor,— 
The Duke himself, in the kilt and plaid, 
With slim soft knees, like the knees of a maid. 
And he took a glass, and he cried out plain 
“T drink to the health of Shon Maclean ! 
To Shon the Piper and Jean his wife, 

A clean fireside and a merry life !” 
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Then out he slipt, and each man sprang 
To his feet, and with “ hooch” the chamber rang! 
“‘ Clear the tables !” shriek’d out one— 
A leap, a scramble, the thing was done ! 
And then the Pipers all in a row 
Tuned their pipes and began to blow, 
While all to dance stood fain : 
Sandy of Isla and Earach More, 
Dougal Dhu from Kilflannan shore, 
Played up the company on the floor 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together 
Stood up, while all their train 
Ceased their clatter and blether. 
Full of the mountain-dew, 
First on their pipes they blew, 
Mighty of bone and thew, 
Red-cheek’d, with lungs of leather : 
And every Piper was fu’, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 


Who led the dance? In pomp and pride 
The Duke himself led out the Bride. 
Great was the joy of each beholder, 
For the wee Duke only reach’d her shoulder ; 
And they danced, and turned, when the reel began, 
Like a giantess and a fairie man ! 
But like an earthquake was the din _ 
When Shon himself led the Duchess in! 
And she took her place before him there, 
Like a white mouse dancing with a bear. 
How the little Duchess, so slim and sweet, 
Her blue eyes watching Shon’s great feet, 
With a smile that could not be resisted, 
Jigged, and jumped, and twirl’d, and twisted ! 
Sandy of Isla led off the reel, 
The Duke began it with toe and heel, 

Then all join’d in full fain ; 
Twenty Pipers ranged in a row, 
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From squinting Shamus to lame Kilcroe, 
Their cheeks like crimson, began to blow, 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
They blew with lungs of leather, 
And blithesome was the strain 
Those Pipers played together ! 
Moist with the mountain-dew,| 
Mighty of bone and thew, 
Each with the bonnet o’ blue, 
Tartan, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fu’, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 


Oh for a magic tongue to tell 
Of all the wonders that befell ! 
Of how the Duke, when the first stave died, 
Reached up on tiptoe to kiss the Bride, 
While Sandy’s pipes, as their mouths were meeting, 
Skirl’d, and set every heart abeating. 
Then Shon took the pipes! and all was still, 
As silently he the bags did fill, 
With flaming cheeks and round bright eyes, 
Till the first faint music began to rise. 
Like a thousand laverocks singing in tune, 
Like countless corn-craiks under the moon, 
Like the smack of kisses, like sweet bells ringing, 
Like a mermaid’s harp, or a kelpie singing, 
Blew the pipes of Shon ; and the witching strain 
Was the gathering song of the Clan Maclean ! 
Then slowly, gently, at his side, 
All the Pipers around replied, 

And swelled the glorious strain : 
The hearts of all were proud and light, 
To hear the music, to see the sight, 
And the Duke’s own eyes were dim that night, 

At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


So to honour the Clan Maclean 
Straight they began to gather, 
Blowing the wild refrain, 
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“ Blue bonnets across the heather !” 
They stamp’d, they strutted, they blew ; 
They shriek’d ; like cocks they crew ; 
Blowing the notes out true, 

With wonderful lungs of leather : 
And every Piper was fu’, 

Twenty Pipers together ! 


When the Duke and Duchess went away 
The dance grew mad and the fun grew gay ; 
Man and maiden, face to face, 

Leapt and footed and scream’d apace ! 
Round and round the dancers whirl’d, 
Shriller, louder, the Pipers skirl’d, 

Till the soul seem’d swooning into sound, 
And all creation was whirling round. 

Then, in a pause of the dance and glee, 
The Pipers, ceasing their minstrelsie, 
Draining the glass in groups did stand, 
And passed the snuff-box from hand to hand. 
Sandy of Isla, with locks of snow, 
Squinting Shamus, blind Kilmahoe, 

Finlay Beg, and Earach More, 

Dougal Dhu of Kilflannan shore— 

All the Pipers, black, yellow, and green, 
All the colours that ever were seen, 

All the Pipers of all the Macs, 

Gather’d together and took their cracks. 
Then (no man knows how the thing befell, 
For none was sober enough to tell) 

These heavenly Pipers from twenty places 
Began disputing with crimson faces ; 

Each asserting, like one demented, 

The claims of the Clan he represented. 

In vain grey Sandy of Isla strove 

To soothe their struggle with words of love, 
Asserting there, like a gentleman, 

The superior claims of his own great Clan; 
Then, finding to reason is despair, 

He seizes his pipes and he plays an air— 
The gathering tune of his Clan—and tries 
To drown in music the shrieks and cries. 
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Heavens! Every Piper, grown mad with ire, 
Seizes Ais pipes with a fierce desire, 
And blowing madly, with flourish and squeak, 
Begins Azs particular tune to shriek ! 
Up and down the gamut they go, 
Twenty Pipers, all in a row, 
Each with a different strain. 
Each tries hard to drown the first, 
Each blows louder till like to burst. 
Thus were the tunes of the Clans rehearst 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean ! 


At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together, 
Blowing with might and main 
Thro’ wonderful lungs of leather : 
Wild was the hullabaloo ! 
They strutted, they scream’d, they crew ! 
Twenty wild strains they blew, 
Holding the heart in tether : 
And every Piper was fu’, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 


A storm of music! Like wild sleuth-hounds 
Contending together were the sounds. 

At last a bevy of Eve’s bright daughters 
Pour’d oil—that’s whisky—upon the waters ; 
And after another glass went down 

The Pipers chuckled and ceased to frown, 
Embraced like brothers and kindred spirits, 
And fully admitted each other’s merits. 

All bliss must end! For now the Bride 

Was looking weary and heavy-eyed, 

And soon she stole from the drinking chorus, 
While the company settled to deoch-an-dorus.* 
One hour—another—took its flight— 

The clock struck twelve—the dead of night— 
And still the Bride like a rose so red 

Lay lonely up in the bridal bed. 





* The parting glass ; lit. the cup at the door. 
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At half-past two the Bridegroom, Shon, 
Dropt on the table as heavy as stone, 
And four strong Pipers across the floor 
Carried him up to the bridal door, 
Push’d him in at the open portal, 
And left him snoring, serene and mortal. 
The small stars twinkled over the heather, 
As the Pipers wandered away together, 
But one by one on the journey dropt, 
Clutching his pipes, and there he stopt ! 
One by one on the dark hillside 
Each faint wail of the bagpipes died, 
Amid the wind and the rain ! 
And the twenty Pipers at break of day 
In twenty different bogholes lay, 
Serenely sleeping upon their way 
From the wedding of Shon Maclean ! 
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GREAT TOWNS AND THEIR PUBLIC 
INFLUENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


STRONGLY characteristic element in the history of 
the English people is the influence which the great 
towns have had in moulding the destinies of the 
nation. It is difficult even for a Londoner, and 
it is almost impossible for a foreigner, fully to account for and 
explain this healthy but peculiar mark of the English race. In 
all European nations the capital exercises a dominant influence, 
the provincial towns following in its wake, almost without question 
and certainly without opposition. Of France we never ask after the 
political symptoms of Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles, or any other large 
city—our inquiries centre in Paris. For political purposes Paris is 
France ; Berlin, also, is Prussia; Vienna is Austria proper ; and St. 
Petersburg is Russia. With London it is wholly different. Great 
and powerful as is the giant capital, vast and far-extending as is its 
influence, London is not England, as Paris is France. It does not 
shape the policy of the nation, but is often led, guided, influenced, 
compelled, even against the judgment and wishes of the inhabitants, 
to do the will of great provincial towns. Birmingham, Manchester, 
or Liverpool has more than once initiated and successfully carried 
out measures of general policy which have produced organic changes 
in the constitution, and passed new or repealed old laws which have 
effected a complete reversal of the policy of the governing classes, 
making new epochs in the history of the people. 

This peculiarly English phenomenon comes of that indomitable 
love for, and that constant practice of, local self-government, which 
from the earliest times has been a characteristic of the race— 
a characteristic which, through all the changes produced by the 
inroads of hostile tribes and the conquest by the Norman, we have 
contrived to preserve and maintain as the basis of our liberties and 
the groundwork of our marvellous progress and development. In 
the accomplishment of this great progress, and in the security of this 
unrivalled freedom, London has played so large a part that her 
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citizens have no reason to be jealous of the rivalry of the provincial 
centres of national feeling and political movement. Never, indeed, 
has the historian been called upon to record a single sign or symptom 
of jealousy. London has had work enough to do, and has done work 
enough, has achieved glory enough, and made history enough for a 
dozen capitals; and she stands by and looks on with a certain 
sublime dignity when the great nation outside this centre articulates 
its feeling and gives expression and force to its will. From the point 
of view of a Londoner, watching the notable phenomena of provincial 
influence upon the political development and progress of the nation, 
I have made a special study of the life of those great English towns 
which have set the deepest mark upon our political history, tracing 
the rise, progress, and—in one or two cases—the decadence of their 
national influence. 

My first study is that “toy-shop of Europe” which so early won 
for itself the admiration of Burke, the now active, energetic, and 
somewhat demonstrative town of Birmingham. In Domesday Book 
is an entry recording that in 1086 “Richard holds 4 hides in 
Bermingham ; the arable employs 6 ploughs ; one is in the demesne. 
There are 5 villeins, and 4 bordars with 2 ploughs. Wood halfa 
mile long, and two furlongs broad. It was and is worth xxs.” 
Slowly growing, and without a history, we hear nothing more of 
Birmingham until 1538, when Leland came “ through a pretty street 
or ever I entered, into Birmingham town,” and speaks admiringly 
of its position, and informs us that even then there were “many 
smithes,” that “used to make knives and all manner of cutting 
tools, and many lorimers that make bittes, and a great many naylers.” 
In 1586, says Camden, the town was “ swarming with inhabitants, and 
echoing with the noise of anvils.” Its position and industrious pro- 
gress may be gathered from the fact that in the breaking out of the 
Civil War the town supplied 15,000 swords to the Parliamentary 
army, and for this proof of its anti-Loyalist feeling and other acts of 
hostility towards the King, Prince Rupert in April, 1643, attacked the 
town with 2,000 horse and foot, and succeeded in burning about 
eighty houses. This event is known in local history as “ Prince 
Rupert’s burning love to England, discovered in Birmingham’s 
flames” ; and is one of the chief events in the earlier annals of the 
place. At this period it was a town of only fifteen streets, goo 
houses, and about 5,500 inhabitants. 

It was not until the fatal year, 1791, that Birmingham attracted the 
general attention of the country, and this time it was by an act of 
intense bigotry and violent intolerance, which, happily, have been 
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rare in the history of the town. The excesses of the great French 
Revolution had alarmed and terrified nine-tenths of the nation into 
the most zealous opponents of Reform. The very word “ Liberal” 
had become hateful to the country; not only were the wealthy 
and prosperous carried away by this terror, but the masses 
were even more furious and more determined in their opposition 
to change, and supported every act of oppression and repression 
which marked the conduct of the Government of the day. The 
provincial towns did but imitate the example of the capital, and 
London found support in all the large cities in its antagonism 
to the Reformers. The few Liberals who opposed the proceedings 
of a terrified Legislature were for the most part Unitarians, and 
thus religious fanaticism was excited, as well as political hatred, 
against the friends of the French Revolution. At Birmingham this 
fanaticism and hatred culminated in what are known as the Church 
and King Riots, which took place in July, 1791. On the 14th of 
that month a few Reformers had assembled at a dinner at the Royal 
Hotel to celebrate the anniversary of the French Revolution. Prior 
to the day on which the commemoration was to take place the public 
indignation had been excited to the highest pitch by the publication 
of inflammatory handbills. The leader of the “advanced party” 
was the famous Dr. Priestley, and against him the bitterest opposi- 
tion was directed. On the morning of the 14th the organisers of the 
proposed celebration defended themselves by publishing an adver- 
tisement, in which they said:—“Sensible themselves of a free 
Government, they rejoice in the extension of liberty to their neigh- 
bours ; at the same time avowing, in the most explicit manner, their 
firm attachment to the Constitution of their own Country, as vested in 
the Three Estates of Xing, Lords, and Commons. Surely no free-born 
Englishman can refrain from exulting in this addition to the general 
mass of human happiness ! It is the Cause of Humanity! It is the 
Cause of the People!” 

The dinner was held, and the infuriated populace—led, it is believed, 
by one of the magistrates of the town—attacked the hotel, and the 
riots began. In four days the mob had supreme command of the 
town, and during that time burned down the two Unitarian 
meeting-houses and the residences of the principal members of that 
body, including those of William Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, 
and of Dr. Priestley, the “ Father of Pneumatic Chemistry” and the 
father, also, of the Birmingham Old Library. He was not at the 
dinner, but he was the chief object of attack. All his valuable manu- 
scripts and his laboratory were destroyed, and he himself was driven 
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from the country of his birth to die an exile in the New World. 
Within the last few years Birmingham has made a tardy compensa- 
tion for this act of barbarism by subscribing for a statue to comme- 
morate the name and labours of this martyr to untimely Liberalism. 
During the four days in which the mob held rule they destroyed 
about £60,000 of property, several lives were lost, and in expiation 
for this great crime the law hanged two of the rioters and sent two 
more to prison. A characteristic anecdote is told of the temper and 
conduct of the jury before whom the prisoners were tried. A‘gentle- 
man, soon after the trials, hunting with Mr. Corbett’s fox-hounds, was 
so sure of killing the fox that he cried “ Nothing but a Birmingham 
jury can save him.” 

We now arrive at the period when Birmingham influence began to 
be felt and acknowledged in the country. At first its claims were 
ridiculed. Its early attempts to obtain representatives in Parliament 
were imperiously ignored or scornfully refused. In 1815 the popu- 
lation had reached nearly 88,000, and for political purposes the town 
was only a part of the northern division of Warwickshire, and had 
no direct voice in the House of Commons. To attain this object 
the friends of Parliamentary Reform established a Hampden Club, and 
on the 27th of January, 1817, the first of those great political 
meetings for which the town afterwards became so notorious was 
held on New Hall Hill, under the presidency of Mr. George 
Edmonds, the founder of the club. The agitation was now fairly 
begun. Meeting after meeting was held, and the language and 
conduct of the advocates of Reform waxed bolder. At last, at a 
meeting held at the same place on July 12, 1819, they proceeded so 
far as to elect Major Cartwright and Sir Charles Wolseley as the 
“two legislatorial attorneys and representatives of Birmingham.” 
Thus an unenfranchised town elected members of Parliament. “In 
one moment,” said a contemporary chronicler, “a public meeting 
invested the town with the right of sending a member to Parliament, 
and without waiting for the Speaker’s writ, or any other old-fashioned 
process, nominated and elected” the gentlemen above named. George 
Edmonds suffered imprisonment for being a Reformer before the time 
was ripe. He lived, however, to witness the triumph of his cause. 

In 1829, when the Political Union was formed, Birmingham was a 
town with a population of upwards of 140,000, was still without a 
representative in the House of Commons, and the nation was brought 
to the eve of a revolution before the anomaly was removed. From 
this year dates the great political influence of Birmingham. The 
hour was come, and with it the man. All previous efforts and failures 
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had only served to prepare the way for the last and triumphant 
appeal. The town, with its increased wealth, growing intelligence, and 
rapidly progressive public spirit, was indignant at the invidious 
distinction of non-representation. Was it to be endured that 
Birmingham, the “toy-shop of Europe,” a town “swarming with 
inhabitants, and echoing with the noise of anvils,” the seat of the 
most varied industries of any town in the world, should longer 
continue without any direct influence in the councils of the nation ? 

The Political Union was of a very humble and quiet origin. Mr. 
James Jaffray, in his “Hints for a History of Birmingham,” thus 
describes its formation: “On the 14th of December, 1829, when 
hundreds of the inhabitants were shivering by their cold firesides, 
Mr. Attwood, with Mr. Scholefield and fourteen other gentlemen, met 
at the Royal Hotel. [The scene of the ill-fated dinner which led to 
the Church and King riots.] They were calied together by a 
circular ‘ signed by six tradesmen.’ This little meeting founded ‘ ‘The 
Political Union for the Protection of Public Rights.’ They adjourned 
till the Monday following, when they met at the Globe (now the 
Clarendon), Temple Street. Mr. Attwood again presided, and he, 
in conjunction with Mr. Charles Jones and Mr. T. C. Salt, submitted 
the rules of the Union. These were adopted and signed by twenty- 
eight persons, and it was resolved that they should be submitted for 
the approbation of the people.” 

The agitation was now begun in earnest. A memorial numerously 
signed was presented to the High Bailiff (for Birmingham was not 
then a Corporation, and had no Mayor), who refused to call a public 
meeting. The meeting was held, nevertheless, and on the 25th of 
January, 1830, about 15,000 persons assembled in Beardsworth’s 
Repository and adopted the constitution, the rules, and the duties of 
the Political Union. The motto of this new organisation was “ Peace, 
Law, and Order.” 

From January, 1830, to June, 1832, the agitation was carried on 
incessantly, persistently, and energetically. In a few months after 
the formation of the Union, the influence of Birmingham in conduct- 
ing the agitation was paramount, and was so recognised and 
acknowledged by the whole nation. All the trades of the town 
organised themselves into societies, and joined the Union. There 
was perfect unanimity of feeling and harmony of action between 
employers and employed, and all were members of the Union. The 
men of each trade united their funds, and provided banners, regalia, 
and specimens of their work, with which they marched in procession 
to each great meeting that was held. The towns and villages and 
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hamlets for more than twenty miles round Birmingham organised 
branches, and at all public gatherings used to march in procession to 
that centre of meetings, with bands playing, banners flying, and their 
new regalia all displayed, and were accompanied by thousands of 
enthusiastic followers. Every member wore his Union medal, and in 
less than a year after its formation there numbered 9,000 persons 
paying subscriptions of from four shillings to two guineas a year, and 
it was calculated by Mr. Attwood that in Birmingham and the 
surrounding district no fewer than 400,000 were in direct sympathy 
with its objects, and prepared to support its demands. 

The struggle was short but severe. The Reform Bill was defeated 
in April, 1831, by the success of what is known as General 
Gascoyne’s motion. On the 22nd Parliament was prorogued, and 
on the 23rd dissolved. The new Parliament met on June 14. On 
the 24th the Reform Bill was again introduced, and on July 7 the 
second reading was carried by a majority of 367 against 231; on 
August 9 it passed the Commons by 345 votes for and 236 against, 
or by a majority in its favour of 109. “ The rejoicings in Birming- 
ham,” writes Dr. J. A. Langford, “were of the most enthusiastic 
kind. Addresses were voted to Earl Grey, Lord Althorpe, and Lord 
John Russell. The latter Reformer made the following remarkable and 
memorable reply: ‘I beg to acknowledge, with heart-felt gratitude, 
the undeserved honour done me by 150,000 of my countrymen. Our 
prospects are now obscured for a moment, and I trust only for a 
moment. It is impossible that the whisper of faction should prevail 
against the voice of the nation.’ ” 

The words “our prospects are now obscured for a moment” have 
reference to the action taken by the House of Lords ; and properly 
to understand the political influence exercised by Birmingham at this 
period of the nation’s crisis it will be necessary to look at the conduct 
of the inhabitants on this occasion. The second reading of the 
Reform Bill in the House of Lords was fixed for the 3rd of October. 
On that day a great meeting was held at New Hall Hill, “‘ to demon- 
strate to the House of Lords that the public enthusiasm in favour of 
the Reform Bill has not abated.” Let us look at this gathering and 
what it did through the eyes of a contemporary :—“ Just before the 
division in the Lords a great public meeting was held at Birmingham, 
consisting, it was said, of 150,000 persons. This meeting passed 
a resolution, by which a determination not to pay taxes if the Bill was 
rejected by the Lords was submitted to the multitude assembled. This 
revolutionary proceeding (for such it was) received at once the 
unanimous and vehement assent of the meeting. The resolution was 
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made known to all the world through the newspapers. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Lord John Russell, nothing daunted, 
replied in set phrase of gratitude and compliment to the meeting, in 
letters to Mr. Attwood, who was celebrated as the great leader of the 
Birmingham Political Union; and the expressions of Lord John 
Russell’s letter attracted universal attention and remark.” 

After five nights’ debate the Lords rejected the Bill by 199 votes 
against 158. A great Birmingham meeting was immediately held, 
resolutions were passed demanding “the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill,” and invoking the King to “exercise his prero- 
gative of creating new peers sufficient to enable the Bill to pass.” An 
address to the nation was also adopted, from which I quote the follow- 
ing short passage :—“‘ Friends and Fellow Countrymen /—Our road is 
clear. Our mind is made up. WE wILL sTAND BY LorpD GREY. 
‘That illustrious Statesman has declared that the Bit, or REForM 
shall decome Law, in all its essential principles and provisions. The 
whole history of his life forbids us to mistrust his word. The strength 
of a United Nation, which he wields, forbids us to distrust his power. 
Therefore we will stand by Lord Grey. And if by any possibility he 
should be driven from power, we will carry him back upon the 
shoulders of the People!” 

There was no pause in the agitation. Meeting after meeting was 
held, and the most decisive resolutions were passed unanimously. 
In hundreds of windows were placards declaring that no taxes would 
be paid there until the Reform Bill was passed. In January, 1832, 
Daniel O’Connell addressed a large assembly in the town, and in 
February the Reform Bill was once more introduced in the House 
of Commons. On the 19th of March it was read a third time, and 
on April 14 it was read a second time in the House of Lords. But 
fears were still entertained for its safety, and on May 7 the largest 
meeting ever held on the subject assembled at New Hall Hill. 
‘“* There were,” says Dr. Langford, “nearly 200,000 persons present. 
All the neighbouring towns had sent their branch of the Union to 
swell the great assembly. The number assigned to Birmingham was 
50,000. The banners and bands of music formed not the least 
remarkable or attractive feature of this extraordinary awaking of the 
people. It was a grand and sublime sight, which those who witnessed 
will never forget. Mr. Attwood was in the chair, and before the 
business commenced these 200,000 voices sang the spirit-stirring 
hymn, by the Rev. Hugh Hutton, ‘ The Gathering of the Unions.’” 
The Lords were implored “ not to drive to despair a high-minded, a 
generous, and fearless people.” ‘ Then followed one of the most 
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solemn spectacles ever seen in the world. Mr. Thomas Clutton 
Salt, acting as it were on a sudden inspiration, took off his hat, and 
the vast multitude following his example, he bade them repeat after 
him the Union vow. Thus from the 200,000 assembled arose in 
unison, like the solemn voice of the sea, their voices repeating these 
words: ‘In unbroken faith, through every peril and privation, we 
devote ourselves and our children to our country’s cause.’” 

The Bill was not safe, for on May 7 the Government were 
defeated on a motion to postpone the disfranchising clauses until the 
amount of enfranchisement should be determined. Lord Grey re- 
signed on the gth. It seemed as if revolution were unavoidable. 
Those who had hitherto held aloof from the Union now joined it, 
and made the following declaration :—“ We, the undersigned 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Birmingham, who 
have hitherto refrained from joining the Birmingham Political Union, 
deem it our duty to our country, at this awful crisis, to come forward 
and join that body, for the purpose of promoting the further union, 
order, and determination of a!l classes in support of the common 
cause of Parliamentary Reform.” In a few hours more than five 
hundred persons signed this declaration. Alluding to the alarming 
state of the nation at this critical juncture in its history, the Rev. 
Mr. Molesworth says:—“ At no place was it more distinctly 
manifested than at Birmingham, which at this time exercised a more 
powerful influence on the destinies of the Bill than the other great 
towns of the Empire, not only on account of its central position and 
comparative proximity to the metropolis, but also as being the heart 
of a district densely peopled by a rugged and robust race, who were 
united to a man in determined support of Reform.” Lord Grey, 
however, returned to power; on the 4th of June the Reform Bill 
passed the Lords, and on the 7th received the Royal assent, and 
revolution was once more averted. Thus, to a large extent, by 
the influence of a provincial town, an organic change was made in 
the constitution of this country which has affected its policy and its 
political condition to the present time. 

From the organisation of the Political Union to the present day, a 
period of nearly half a century, the political influence of Birmingham 
has been exercised in support of the Liberal party, of Liberal 
Governments, and Liberal principles. There have been sixteen 
elections in the town, and only at a bye election in 1844 has a Con- 
servative been able to secure a seat. This was on the occasion of 
the death of Mr. Joshua Scholefield, who, with Mr. Attwood, was 
elected without opposition to the first Reform Parliament. By the 
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influence of several causes Mr. Richard Spooner then obtained a 
majority of votes, but at the general election of 1847 this decision of 
the constituency was reversed, and two Liberals, Mr. G. F.-Muntz 
and Mr. W. Scholefield, were elected. On the death of Mr. Muntz 
in 1857 Mr. John Bright, although absent from ill-health, was 
elected without opposition. By the Reform Bill of 1867 a third 
member was given to Birmingham, but the borough was made one of 
the three-cornered constituencies. In spite of this difficulty the 
burgesses returned the three Liberal candidates, Mr. J. Bright, Mr. 
G. Dixon, and Mr. P. H. Muntz; Mr. Bright, the lowest on the 
Liberal poll, having a majority of 5,901 votes over Mr. S. S. Lloyd, 
the highest Conservative candidate. At the last general election 
this year the three old members were returned without opposition, 
notwithstanding the great Conservative reaction. The same pre- 
dominance of Liberal opinion was also displayed in the last election 
of the School Board. At the first, in 1870, the Liberals committed 
the egregious blunder of nominating the whole of the fifteen can- 
didates for the Board, and were in consequence only able to return 
six, their opponents electing the whole of their eight, and the Roman 
Catholics one. In 1873 they reversed this foolish policy, nominating 
only eight, and notwithstanding the most earnest and zealous 
opposition succeeded in electing them all, and thus securing a 
majority on the School Board. 

The public spirit of Birmingham and the general influence of the 
town have gone on increasing since the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832. There has been no public measure before the country 
since that great outburst of popular enthusiasm in which the 
influence of the town has not been felt and acknowledged. Notably 
has this been the case in the question of education. The National 
Education League, which has excited equal enthusiasm both in its 
supporters and opponents, was organised in Birmingham, and owes 
its influence mainly to the energy, the persistency, the zeal, and the 
ability of Birmingham men. To such an extent is this the fact, and 
so fully is it acknowledged, that the organisation is usually designated 
by its opponents as the Birmingham League. Its principal leaders, 
Mr. George Dixon, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. George Dawson, 
Mr. R. W. Dale, and Mr. Jesse Collings, are all Birmingham men ; 
and, for good as its supporters believe, but for evil according to its 
opponents, these gentlemen have been the principal organisers of the 
scheme and the most uncompromising advocates of the plan known 
as the League programme. Even those who most bitterly and 


vehemently denounce the system are compelled to acknowledge the 
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immense influence which the town has exercised in the discussion 
and partial settlement of the education question. Some writers have 
not hesitated to assert that the recent Conservative reaction owes 
much to the determined advocacy of what they consider the extreme 
views of the League ; and it is more than probable that the leaders 
are not reluctant to accept this tribute to their influence in deter- 
mining the course of public policy and the drift of public opinion. 
It is well known that during the years 1872-73 the League adopted 
the policy of contesting all vacant seats expressly on the. League 
programme. This principle of Parliamentary action was put into 
practice at five places, and League candidates offered themselves to 
the electors, claiming their votes as opponents of the 25th Clause, and 
as advocates of universal School Boards and compulsory attendance. 
In support of these views Mr. J. C. Cox appealed to Bath, Dr. 
Baxter Langley to Greenwich, Mr. E. Jenkins to Dundee, Mr. J. 
Jafiray to East Staffordshire, and Dr. J. A. Langford to Shaftesbury. 
And this action was taken with the full knowledge that its result 
might be the return of the Conservative candidate. At the last 
election at Bradford, the chief and certainly the most earnest and 
vigorous opponents to the return of Mr. W. E. Forster were the 
members and friends of the League. In Birmingham lives the spirit 
which has carried the views of the League into almost every town, 
village, and hamlet in England and Wales. 

In all the movements having the further extension of Parliamentary 
Reform for their object which have been organised since 1832, Bir- 
mingham has either led or taken a prominent part in leading public 
opinion. The statesman who has made this subject the second great 
object of his political life has since 1857 been one of the representa- 
tives of the borough. By Mr. Bright’s speeches and action the 
question was mainly kept alive for several years, until by the passing 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Act household and lodger suffrage were given to 
the boroughs. Some of the most effective of these speeches were 
delivered at Birmingham, and in them Mr. Bright did but speak the 
opinions of the great majority of his constituents. Public meetings, 
rivalling those held at New Hall Hill in the days of the Political 
Union, were held at the Brookfields, and once again the influence of 
Birmingham was felt in the House of Commons, not only by the 
utterances of its representatives, but also by the force of the agitation 
in which the inhabitants of that town took a principal part. In fact, 
the question of the extension of the suffrage seems, by choice and 
tradition, to belong to the town which carried the Reform Bill. At 
least so its people seem to think, and in this respect, as well as on 
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many disputed points of public policy, they boast that their town is 
the most democratic in England. Others, like Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Nottingham, have disputed this claim, and I leave the dispu- 
tants to settle the controversy among themselves. This, however, is 
certain, that the influence exercised over public opinion by the people 
of Birmingham has rarely been equalled and never surpassed by any 
other town in the kingdom. In the repeal of the corn laws, in the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, in questions of foreign policy, in 
Catholic emancipation, in the abolition of slavery, in the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts—in short, in all the liberal measures 
of the last half-century this provincial town has taken a warm and 
influential part, and has made her voice heard in all the legislation 
which has characterised that extremely active and important period of 
our country’s history. Some may regret the course which this 
influence has taken, but none can deny either its existence or its 
importance. The town has made its mark in the history of the 
nation, and its power may be seen in the record of Acts passed and of 
Acts repealed. 

In this sketch of the rise and development of the public influence 
of one of our great towns I have written only of that part of its 
public life which connected it with and acted upon the public life and 
opinion of the nation at large. It is only fair to add that great and 
influential as this has been, it by no means exhausts the energies of 
the Birmingham people. The same public spirit has been displayed 
in purely local matters. In no town is greater interest taken in local 
questions. The Town Council is, on the whole, a fair representative 
body, and governs the town in a really creditable manner. I need 
not say that it is closely watched and keenly criticised by the bur- 
gesses. This may be a sufficient reason why it does its work so well. 
When the voters take a constant interest in the proceedings of their 
governors, and punish them when they err by rejection at the very 
first opportunity, there will be established wholesome and healthy 
relations between the rulers and the ruled which will act beneficially 
on them both. This is not the place to enter into details of the local 
life of the town, nor to give a list of the public work done. I may, 
however, mention that in this town was first established the Hospital 
Sunday, by which the medical charities of Birmingham have, during 
the fifteen years of its existence, benefited to the extent of between 
450,000 and £60,000; and that this has been supplemented 
by a Hospital Saturday, which in two collections produced over 
£9,000, subscribed by the working men for the same charities. In 
1860, at a public meeting, the Free Libraries and Museums Act was 
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adopted by the people, and the town now possesses a reference 
library containing 33,000 volumes, a central lending library with 
15,000 volumes, and four branch lending libraries with 21,000 
volumes. Thus the inhabitants have the free use of 90,000 volumes 
at the various libraries. To each library is also attached a free news- 
room, which is visited daily by large numbers. In connection with 
the Free Library is the Shakespeare Memorial Library, which contains 
5,332 volumes of Shakespearian literature—a monument erected to 
the memory of the poet which is unique and peculiar to Bir- 
mingham. Through the munificence of a Birmingham gentleman, 
Mr. W. Bragge, now of Sheffield, the library has been enriched by a 
Cervantes collection containing 590 volumes, and including every 
known edition of the works of the great Spanish author. A Free Art 
Gallery completes these sources of pleasure and instruction, which are 
open for the free use of the people. 

During the last sixteen years four free parks have been added to 
the public institutions. One, Aston Park and Hall, was pur- 
chased jointly by the inhabitants and the Corporation. The other 
three—Adderley Park, Calthorpe Park, and Cannon Hill Park—were 
presented by their respective owners, the Right Hon. Sir C. B. 
Adderley, Lord Calthorpe, and Miss L. Ryland. 

I have alluded to these various institutions because their existence 
and successful working are due to the same public feeling and to 
the exercise of the same public spirit which, in wider fields of action, 
have caused the influence of Birmingham to make itself felt in 
shaping the destinies of the nation. 

In my next paper I propose to consider the influence which Man- 
chester has had on the public policy of the kingdom. 


SEXAGENARIAN. 





WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


IV.—ABOUT DARTMOOR. 


>) EVONSHIRE, stealing into one’s thoughts in the hot 
¢ on unresting City, brings delicious suggestions. Amidst 
LS Cy the dust of the desert it is the dream of a land flowing 
Weg ZY with milk and honey. The overworked professional 
man looks forward to its green lanes and luxuriant meads, to its cool 
darkened woods and refreshing streams, with a grateful sense of 
coming rest and freedom. Other counties have their special nooks 
and corners famed for picturesqueness and noted as the beaten track 
of excursionists ; large though it be, there is no other county in 
England bearing in its entirety so excellent a general character as 
queenly Devon. Announce that you are going down into Devon- 
shire, and you have said enough. No one asks to what particular 
district you are shaping your course: so long as it is Devon- 
shire you must perforce enjoy yourself. Does it not possess a soft, 
warm coast of surpassing loveliness, where the myrtle flourishes in 
mid-winter? Has it not gentle lowlands and bleak highlands? Does 
it not rise into open-browed mountains that catch the earliest snows, 
and sink into valleys sequestered from the storms and turmoils that 
roughen the rest of the world? 

These thoughts were not unwelcome as I stood apart from the 
throng at Paddington terminus, mounting guard over creel and rods, 
until the 8.10 express was ready to whisk me through the night to 
Plymouth. The confusion and bustle of this station, immortalised in 
Frith’s picture, were positively soothing to the Devonshire-bound 
passenger, for the contrast between the immediate present and the 
immediate future was a whetstone to the edge of anticipation. So, 
let porters and grooms rush hither and thither, ladies appeal in 
perplexing chorus to the officials, and testy gentlemen rage and scold— 
what mattered? To-morrow I should be knee-deep in west country 
clover, my flies would be sailing down Devonshire streams, and for a 
whole week, behold, London should know me no more. The 
greater the hubbub around, the more placid I. It was a long ride 
before me, for Reading, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, Exeter, and Plymouth 
had to pass in review ere I could exchange the iron horse for that 
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other locomotive animal through whose good offices I hoped by 
to-morrow’s noon to climb up into the free air of Dartmoor. It was the 
first of June, a date of no significance to ordinary mortals, though a 
red-letter day to the London angler. I should haply sleep by-and- 
by, but not until I had caught such glimpses as time would permit 
of the stations along the Thames. ‘I'he Great Western is the angler’s 
line par excellence. The Colne, the Thames, the Kennet, the Loddon, 
with their numerous feeders, are brought nearer and nearer to us as 
the powerful railway company, like an insatiable ogre, every year 
sweeps increasing territory within its capacious maw. In a brief space 
of time the train was at West Drayton, where the mellow fading 
sunlight slanted across the Thorney Broad water, and revealed on the 
alder-lined banks rods flashing like bayonets. In a few minutes we 
crossed the narrower Iver, with just a glimpse, through the elms up the 
meadows, of the bridge, by which doubtless lay trout waiting for the 
May-fly. At Slough we saw upon the up platform a small con- 
tingent of returning anglers who had been honouring the first of June 
on the Thames at Eton. These were for the most part gay parties 
of young ladies and gentlemen who had been combining a large 
measure of picnicing with a sougron of angling ; who had been, in short, 
idiy using the rod and line as a justification for and aid to flirtation. 
It was at Maidenhead, Taplow, Reading, and the higher stations the 
real anglers were to be found ; there they clustered, leaning tired on 
their rods, recounting their day’s experiences. And soon the last bit 
of gold having been extracted by nightfall from the sky, it was meet to 
settle cosily into the corner to doze, and see visions of speckled 
trout and silvery salmon. 

The Dart, with whose upper waters I proposed to make intimate 
acquaintance with all speed, is crossed by the South Devon line at 
Totnes, and I had an opportunity of reconnoitring it at unexpected 
and unusual leisure. A deep sleep had sealed our eyelids as we ran 
down close to the estuary of the Exe and skirted the sea wall at 
Dawlish and Teignmouth; but we by-and-by became conscious of 
something uncommon, and awoke to find the train brought to a 
standstill in the midst of pure country surroundings. An hour or 
two before a luggage train had wrecked, and our passage was now 
stopped. In the freshness of the balmy morning we had—men, 
women, and children—to tumble out of the carriages, and struggle 
with bag and baggage through a couple of fields, across a country 
lane, and up a high bank of nettles and brambles, to a train com- 
posed of odds and ends of rolling stock, hastily constructed and 
despatched from Totnes. The ruined engine, getting off the line, 
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had plunged madly into a field, torn up the earth a yard deep, and 
finally capsized, exhausted and smashed and twisted into a marvellous 
variety of fantastic forms. Débris was piled high across both lines— 
timber, casks of tallow, boxes, and beer barrels. We arrived at 
last at our improvised train, panting, and with boots well yellowed 
by the buttercups. Being less than a mile from Totnes, I deserted 
my fellow passengers, left the few labourers who could be hastily 
gathered together transferring Her Majesty’s mails and the contents 
of the luggage van to the new train, and strolled on towards Totnes, 
where the stoker of the hapless engine lay on a death-bed of 
excruciating agony. The sun, newly risen, shone upon the singular 
picture of wreck and confusion in a frame of rural fertility, and the 
sleek Devon herds and a few open-mouthed rustics looked on in 
astonishment at the novel occurrence which had taken place 
amongst their promising orchards and richly-cropped fields. 

The Dart at ‘Totnes is a very sober-minded river. That morning 
not a breath of wind ruffled its greenish waters, and a couple of 
troutlets a hundred yards up stream, gently rising at a frisky midge, 
covered the whole surface with concentric circles. The trees and 
bushes in full leaf were repeated in the glassy water. North and 
south alike, the scenery is of the most fascinating description even 
here, where the Dart, having pursued its devious way from yonder 
moor, seems to pause for a brief interval of repose and thought 
before entering upon that magnificent, winding, more dignified course 
through the South Hams to the sea at Dartmouth. The Devonshire 
people are proud to hear the Dart designated “The Rhine of the 
West,” and no unprejudiced voyager who has taken steamer from 
the ancient town of Totnes to the almost equally old seaport of 
Dartmouth will deny that the name is deservedly applied. 

The railway guards and porters did their best to remedy the 
mishap ; and in a surprisingly short space of time we were once 
more en route through the finest part of pastoral Devon. Every new 
prospect proves that it would be almost impossible to praise it too 
highly. The high officers of State take the Viceroys, Sultans, Shahs, 
and Czars of the earth to see our soldiers and guns, our forts and 
ships, our densely populated centres ; but who ever heard of their 
being brought down into this Eden? Surely here was an aspect of the 
nation’s life in which some, and not a little, of its strength was indi- 
cated! But who cared for emperors and kings? Here came South 
Brent, and running through it, with a bridge across, another Dart- 
moor-born stream, the Avon. Now I might form a pretty correct 
opinion upon the state of the rivers I had travelled so far to fish. 
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For six weeks there had been no rain, and very ill reports of the 
rivers of the three kingdoms had been troubling the Waltonian world. 
The Avon was not encouraging ; it was so reduced in volume that it 
was difficult to see where there was room for a trout, and throwing a 
fly into those mere saucers which now represented the best pools 
was out of the question. It was, I confessed with sorrowful mis- 
giving, a hopeless prospect, unless the banks of clouds brooding over 
the moors would come to the rescue and unlock their long-sealed 
fountains. Anxiously I waited till a few miles further we crossed the 
Erme at Ivy Bridge. The Erme confirmed the dismal story told by 
the Avon. The stones in the rocky bed shone with the unwetted 
smoothness of a long drought. Although it might be better nearer 
the source, I began to wish that the creel, capable of stowing away 
eighteen pounds of fish, had been left at home. Nasmyth hammers 
were not made to crack eggs. But the woods were green, the air was 
fragrant with hawthorn blossom, the landscapes were glorious, and if 
the worst must be endured, there would in all this be a certain com- 
pensation for an empty basket. Still, remembering how the Erme 
and Avon in their average condition tumbled and swirled and 
gambolled from rock to rock, and behoiding their present melan- 
choly dead level, it was but too true that just a trifle of sunshine 
seemed to have departed. Would the Yealm, yet another of the 
Dartmoor brood, dispel the cloud? Two or three miles further, and 
lo, the Yealm coincided with its sister streams. My only consolation 
was that in the same carriage journeyed to South Brent a young 
gentleman who was in worse plight than myself: three salmon rods, 
a huge wooden-framed landing-net, fit receptacle for a shark ; wading 
apparatus, gaffs, and an outfit generally that would stock a tackle- 
maker's shop he had brought with him from town ; and certainly he 
looked the picture of misery when I showed him the sort of brook 
upon which his costly machinery was to be exercised. 

The valley traversed by the Tavistock Railway, to which at 
Plymouth we were transferred, is not to be beaten in this country 
for sylvan beauty. I know of nothing to compare with it but the 
grand wooded slopes that keep you awake with surprise and admira- 
tion between Dieppe and Rouen. If the Plym valley be not so 
wide as that charming portion of fruitful Normandy, its trees are 
larger and more numerous. Lord Morley’s property at Saltram is 
the beginning of a stretch of woody hillside that continues with 
unbroken picturesqueness for miles. Such beeches, elms, ashes, 
sycamores, aspens, firs, maples, and oaks seldom indeed are to 
be looked upon from the windows of a railway carriage. A 
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few local anglers got out at Bickleigh, and descended through 
the foliage towards the Plym, there almost hidden by over- 
spreading branches and bushy undergrowth. Higher. up, the 
Meavy and Cad merge into the Plym, and both are good trout- 
yielding streams when the conditions are anything like favourable, 
but at this time they suffered more perhaps than any from 
lack of water. Onward and upward still, through new phases of 
entrancing scenery, the train proceeded to Horrabridge, where we 
crossed the Walkham, now no longer the popular trout stream it used 
to be ; for here, unfortunately, as in other parts of Devon and Corn- 
wall, the mines are doing fatal damage. 

Tavistock, compact and thriving, lies in a natural basin, surrounded 
by a belt of hills ; where Dartmoor ends the Cornish hills continue 
the duty of encircling the town, and dooming it to more than a full 
share of wet weather. The Tavy runs through it; and later in the 
year, when the salmon peel are in their prime, there is no river in the 
country that yields better morning and evening sport. A well- 
organised fishing association preserves the river, its tributaries and 
sub-tributaries ; and under one of their wise regulations the angler 
below Denham Bridge is restricted to the use of the artificial fly. It 
is in these associations the hope of preserving our English fisheries 
chiefly rests; wherefore, let every angler, whenever he has the 
opportunity of acting as an amateur water-bailiff, do his best to 
enforce the laws of such useful societies. Eminently clean and respect- 
able is Tavistock, on the border-land of the two great western counties. 
Nay, it is quite ecclesiastical in its staid appearance. There is an air 
of repose within its borders of which you become immediately 
sensible. A rollicking blade the visitor may be in London, but at 
Tavistock it will be useless to struggle against the subduing influences 
around him. On entering the Bedford Hotel I was on the point of 
doffing my hat, fancying that I was on the threshold of a church. 
The markets had all the quietness of the cloister; the public build- 
ings struck me as decidedly smacking of the cathedral style ; and the 
police went their rounds with a verger-like tread. The town, 
celebrated in the fifteenth century for its mitred abbey, would seem 
to have cherished to the present day its ecclesiastical associations. 
Some remnants of the time-worn stone-work of the abbey are there, in 
keeping with the spirit of serenity which still lingers in its highways 
and byeways. Notwithstanding its demureness of countenance, 
Tavistock is a bright, comfortable, and right pleasant spot in which 
to pitch one’s tent. 

It is seven miles into the heart of Dartmoor, and, as you will 
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speedily discover, seven miles pat against the collar. He who is able 
to ride and drive safely and boldly over Dartmoor is fit to take a 
horse anywhere. It is a typical drive from Tavistock to Princetown, 
for it affords fair examples of many peculiarities of the moor. 
Steadily ascending from the lowlands, the atmosphere, like the 
scenery, gradually changes. For the first mile or so out of Tavis- 
tock I noticed. the foxgloves, in regular red-coated battalions, 
standing at ease in the hedgerows, while all descriptions of flowers 
were blooming in the profuse natural ferneries so common to Devon- 
shire banks and woodlands. As the milestones were left in the rear, 
the foxglove bells became less open, until on Dartmoor they had not 
begun to expand into blossom. Up amongst the billowy downs, 
blocks of granite, wild ravines, shaggy sheep, and brawling brooks, we 
followed the road, now this, now that Tor challenging attention. Why 
this was ever called the Royal Forest of Dartmoor it is hard to say.* 
It is the general absence of wood that is the present characteristic 
of Dartmoor. But then the place is a puzzle from first to last. The 
masses of granite, cast, apparently, in Titanic volleys out of the bowels 
of the earth, and the Tors crowning the summits of the downs, as 
if systematically placed there for specific purposes, may well account 
for the theories, and superstitions, and dogmatisms associated from 
time immemorial with them. The coachman—all the Devonshire 
drivers are civil and intelligent—pointed out to me the various 
objects of interest as our gallant grey plodded upwards. Pulling up 
at the top of the first hill, he bade me look behind. Tavistock 
appeared in its hollow like a snug bird’s-nest. Cornwall, its hills 
crowned with mine shafts instead of granitic masses, confronted us. 
Far away at the end of the long wooded valley, and sparkling like 
silver beyond the radiant woods, was Plymouth Sound. Ahead and 
around were the endless risings and fallings of the moor, still fresh 
and green ; and the sun, fierce overhead, was printing cloud-pictures 
upon their broad bosoms. Here was a panorama you must in truth 
see in speechless admiration, but may not adequately describe with 
either brush or pen. 

1 sounded a halt at Merivale Bridge, spanning one of those 
romantic rock-glens which intersect Dartmoor at every point. The 
Walkham, not yet polluted by the mines, passes downwards at this 
point. It is a good sample of a Dartmoor stream, plashing just then 
from steep to steep in a quiet musical fashion, the banks open and 





* The bogs of course suggest forests primeval, and some years since no incon- 
siderable traces of tropical trees and plants were discovered in one part of the 
moors. 
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bare, and the water clear as crystal. It was, indeed, so clear that I 
on the spot abandoned my original intention of half an hour’s fishing. 
A number of prison warders were abroad stalking convicts. Threeof the 
wretches had escaped in a sudden fog that, enveloping the moor as 
with a blanket two hours before, had disappeared as suddenly as it 
came. The convicts had got away ; two of them had been shot when 
the fog lifted, and the warders were searching for the third, examining 
every boulder, every peat stack, every bit of ditch and bog. Nearer 
Princetown we saw the warders bearing the prostrate runaway, number 
three, to the convict establishment, winged with a well-directed bullet 
from a carbine. Princetown is a most desirable head-quarters for 
the angler, since it commands several of the moorland streams ; and 
there is admirable hotel accommodation for man and beast in the 
place. 

To fish Dartmoor properly a horse is necessary for a man of 
only moderate walking powers, and if he is fortunate enough to 
engage for the term of his stay a moorland pony it will be a decided 
advantage. The man who can trudge fifteen miles a day may, how- 
ever, consider himself independent of anything but a sensible pair of 
boots, and it should never be forgotten that there, more than 1,500 
feet above the level of the sea, fatigue is seldom felt as in the lower 
country. There is a comfortable inn also at Two Bridges, about two 
miles from Princetown, in a fine situation, and close to the West Dart 
and its tributary the Cowsick. 

These Dartmoor streamlets, it may be convenient here to explain, 
have many, indeed most things in common. _ Besides the larger 
streams there are, I believe, fifty brooks abounding in trout, but of 
them all these conclusions may be taken for granted :—the trout are 
remarkably small, delicious eating, and so plentiful that one is almost 
afraid to mention the undoubted “takes” that, in suitable water and 
wind, may be expected. As I had feared when once I had surveyed 
the chances from the railway carriage, my visit to Dartmoor, as 
a mere matter of fins and tails, was not profitable. The water 
had not been so low in the memory of our dear useful friend 
the oldest inhabitant; it was remarkably pellucid; and, to make 
bad worse, the wind blew either north-east or not at all. Slimy 
weeds had accumulated in the pools, and nothing but a tre- 
mendous freshet would clear them. Still with these overwhelming 
disadvantages, to which a bright sun may be added, and fishing, 
as on the last day I found, with not the most appropriate flies, 
I caught an average of two dozen each day, and might have basketed 
double that quantity on the first day had I known how small it was 
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the custom to take them.* I admit the fish were wofully small, even 
smaller than Welsh trout. One fellow weighed close upon half a 
pound, and that seemed of mammoth proportions amongst its brethren, 
but a quarter pound trout was considered by the Devonians a highly 
respectable moorland fish. It is a well known rule in angling that when 
the small fish feed greedily the large ones do not move, and vice versé ; 
and the small ones’ had the ill taste to be in the ascendant on my 
visit to Dartmoor. The bulk of the trout were about the dimensions 
of sprats, and these I in my ignorance on the first day returned to 
the water. Three or four, however, injured beyond redemption by 
the steel, went to the cook with the sizeable fish. At dinner I made 
a discovery. The Dartmoor troutlets are the best flavoured and 
sweetest eating fish it was ever my good fortune to taste. You 
devour, or rather scrunch them, body, bones, and head ; whitebait 
are nothing to them. A Plymouth friend afterwards told me that 
parties of gourmands frequently make expeditions to Princetown for 
the sake of a dish of petite truite. The quarterpounders, though not to 
be despised, are at table less delicate than the symmetrical, burly little 
things that at first so trouble the angler’s conscience. A trout breakfast 
at the Duchy Hotel at Princetown, within sight of miles of moor rolling 
-outwards to the horizon, is a treat to be often repeated ; or if at 
luncheon time in the West Dart Valley you look in at Two Bridges 
Inn, and, selecting a dozen of the smallest fish from your basket, hand 
them over to the landlady, the chances are that twelve tiny tails alone 
will be left witness to your appetite. I do not wonder at the fuss made 
a few years since about the convicts’ diet; Dartmoor has a special 
facility for making a man wolfishly hungry. Pick-me-ups are unknown 
in that village of stone, Princetown, where the houses, probably out 
of respect to the convict establishment, do not rise above the 
severest rules of architecture. 





*In making these statements no comment to an angler is necessary, but I 
should like to give the general reader a specimen of the unreasonable incredulity 
with which fishermen are regarded by persons who have no practical sympathy with 
their pursuits. In my article in the May number of the Gentleman’s Magazine I 
described an actual day’s sport, which, although one naturally selects one’s 
best days as subjects of discourse, under the circumstances bore a very moderate 
result. A Cumberland critic thereupon confessed dislike to Red Spinner’s 
articles because they are “‘ too agreeable,” and “his May-fly fishing is too good 
to be true, and such as no angler could ever hope to realise.” Of course the 
Cumberland critic is entitled to his likes and dislikes in common with the rest of 
the human race ; it is obvious, however, that he could not have penned the above 
remarks after reading the article, unless he were hopelessly ignorant of angling 
matters, or himself an unsuccessful and soured fisherman. 
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Four, five, and six dozen of trout are no uncommon result of a 
day’s persevering and intelligent angling. An old man, whom I had 
no reason whatever to doubt—for similar statements were made to 
me by others—assured me that he once caught fifteen dozen in eight 
hours. This assertion will probably take away the breath of the 
incredulous critic who shrugs his shoulders and drops the corners 
of his mouth at any record of rod and line work; but with 
very exceptional luck, or perhaps it should be said a combination 
of fortunate circumstances, such an enormous capture is quite 
possible on the Dartmoor streams. Of course it will not often 
occur, and five or six dozen is the total which under ordinary condi- 
tions should give complete satisfaction, and send the angler home in 
good humour with himself, his tackle, the water, the weather—and, in 
short, the world at large. Not even accidentally would I wish to do an 
injustice to the bonny watercourses of Dartmoor. I am far too much 
enamoured of them to be guilty of so flagrant a crime, and on this 
account I would introduce a marginal clause touching the size of 
their finny habitants. After a flood you are never quite certain 
what will be tempted by the fly. Salmon are every year known to 
push their way up into the moor, and are seen in pools reachable by 
threadlike channels which to an unpractised eye contain scarce water 
sufficient to cover a fish. Large trout of two and three pounds 
weight are sometimes found when the water is clearing, but these are 
casual visitors never to be calculated upon. Late in the season the 
brooks swarm with salmon fry which worry the fisherman by their 
voracity. There are, or might be, plenty of salmon in the Devon- 
shire rivers. At Tavistock I saw a report just sent in from the lower 
waters of the Tavy and Tamar setting forth that salmon and trout 
had never been seen in more abundance than during the present 
season, but that—and as Mr. Frank Buckland was in the locality I 
hope he made a note of this—the mines were playing havoc with the 
water. 

The Dartmoor streams should always be fished upwards. Their 
direction being, roughly speaking, from north to south, this course is 
the easiest as well as the best to pursue when the wind sits in the 
right quarter for piscatorial pursuits. It will save time and trouble to 
lay in a stock of flies at Plymouth or Tavistock. If one could make 
sure of finding that infallible native who generally lurks somewhere 
near the waterside, and who manufactures flies more killing and more 
natural than the living insect, he is the man to buy from ; but it may 
happen that the worthy is not to be found, and life is too short to waste 
a day in unearthing him while the fish are eagerly rising. The flies 
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at both Tavistock and Plymouth are excellent, and the shopkeepers 
thoroughly understand Dartmoor, and will give the customer honest 
advice as to the streams. The knowing ones in Devonshire never 
use winged flies, and many of the most successful fishermen go 
through the season with, at the outside, not more than half a dozen 
different hackles. Of these, the essentials are a blue upright, a red or 
red-and-black palmer, and a black fly, which for convenience sake 
we may also call a palmer. The coch-d-bondu is not amiss, and 
there is a gaudy little fly called the Meavy Red, which kills well on 
the Meavy. A small golden palmer, used for grayling in the Wharfe, 
and given me a year ago by its author, a keeper at Bolton Abbey, 
found me a couple of brace of trout in the Double Dart when the 
local flies utterly failed ; and on the same stream I met a youthful 
rustic with a dozen and a half of nice fish (say averaging four 
ounces), taken against law, of course, with a live “‘vern-web,” by which 
name the fern-fly is known in those parts. The upper streams being 
very small and broken, the artificial flies used are, as usual, much 
larger than could be ventured upon in broader and deeper rivers whose 
flow is more even. It is only once now and then that the Dart- 
moor angler encumbers himself with wading materials or landing-net. 
A shilling day ticket may be purchased at the Duchy Hotel, entitling 
the holder to fish any or all of the Dartmoor streams. The May-fly 
is a stranger to Dartmoor, and I complete my catalogue of items by 
a reference to Cherrybrook, which is a very favourite stream, and 
which is probably the only one in England that may be fished in a 
north-east wind. 

Beginning at Two Bridges, fish the West Dart to the junction 
where the East Dart, amidst beautiful wooded scenery, joins. In 
the higher land, far above the meeting of the waters (Dartmeet), the 
two Darts run through unadulterated Dartmoor; no bushes take a 
mean advantage of your carelessness, no trees are“near. The outlook, 
if it were not so grand in its wild ruggedness, would be inexpressibly 
dreary ; and to many visitors very likely Dartmoor is a howling 
wilderness, fit only for convicts, lunatics—and artists. It is a 
merciful dispensation of Providence that all men do not see with 
the same eyes. When, years gone by, we had prisoners of war 
who were confined at Dartmoor (the convict establishment was 
built for that purpose), a French writer described it as a terribie 
Siberia, covered with unmelting snow. “ When the snows go 
away,” he added, “the mists appear.” In the 'desolation of winter 
Dartmoor is naturally not so pleasant as Torquay or Brighton. In 
the summer the Frenchman's description must not be mentioned, 
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for then the heather is everywhere abloom ; the graceful ferns 
fondly sweep the edges of the great grey rocks ; the foot sinks into 
an elastic velvet pile of moss, herbage, and alpine plants ; the distant 
coppices catch and hold the shadows of the clouds in the murmurous 
tree-tops ; the colours of earth and sky imperceptibly change and 
blend morn, noon, and night; the cuckoo tells and re-tells “his 
name to all the hills”; the peewit, couched in the rushes by the brook, 
utters its shrill cry at your approach, and tries, with instinctive 
cunning, to entice you away from its nest ; and there is music in the 
rarified air, performed by such united choirs as myriads of merry- 
lived insects, the tinkling of streams, and the half-mournful cadence 
of many zephyrs journeying over the moors. 

Near Dartmeet woods begin to diversify the landscape. They 
cover the steep declivities that rise precipitately from one or both 
banks. Below the bridge there are numbers of the most tempting 
pools ; but the local fishermen, admitting the superior scenery, give 
the sportman’s palm to the West Dart, which for a mile or two 
above the bridge is the beau-ideal of a picturesque mountain stream. 
Its bed is strewn with gigantic boulders that in drought as in flood 
irritate the impetuous current into ebullitions of boil, bubble, foam, 
and headlong plunges very beautiful to watch, and presently, when 
the torrent moderates into a less violent flow, most serviceable to 
the dexterous handler of the fly-rod. The Dart on its downward 
course to Buckfastleigh, more especially in its windings through 
Holne Chase, is the paradise of painters. 

Time and space would fail me to recount the legends to which 
Dartmoor Forest has given rise. It was my privilege on one of my 
rambles to fall in with a gentleman renewing an old acquaintance 
with the moors. For years he had been doomed to frizzle in the 
West Indies, and returning to the mother country for a year’s 
holiday, repaired at once to Dartmoor to fish familiar streams and 
be braced by the invigorating atmosphere. Of course he was a 
sportsman, and accustomed to both rod and gun. We had whipped 
the West Dart, growing narrower and shallower every day, and then by 
common consent, meeting no reward, spiked our rods, lay down on 
the grass, and in the heart of Dartmoor smoked our pipes of peace 
like a couple of lotos-eaters to whom there was no future. He 
knew the moors as the Londoner knows Fleet Street. He had shot 
blackcock in certain bits of scrub where a few regularly breed ; he 
had tramped in the September days over the Tor far away to the 
north-east, returning at night with six or seven brace of snipe 
picked up in the bogs, and an odd woodcock or two recruiting on 
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Dartmoor before starting for their inland haunts. He had ridden to 
hounds when the fox made straight over the open, up and down hills 
steep as the roof of a house. He showed me a cupboard in the inn 
at Two Bridges, where after two days’ hard work on the upper 
moors he had deposited overnight two dozen of snipe that were 
to be despatched as presents to particular friends. In the morning, 
however, he was disgusted on finding the heart carefully and cleanly 
extracted, probably by rats, from every bird, which was otherwise 
untouched. Finally, after a Devonshire luncheon of “bread and 
cheese and cider,” he took me to Wistman’s Wood. From the 
valley I had previously noticed what appeared to be a rather 
extensive shrubbery to the north-west of Crockern Tor. In the 
great heat it was a stiff climb up the slope, over which immovable 
blocks of granite lay thickly peppered. The shrubbery turned out to 
be a wonderful plantation of dwarfed, gnarled, uncanny looking 
oak trees, reputed to have been a veritable Druidical grove. The trees, 
though not more than seven feet high, put on all the airs of hoary 
forest patriarchs. In age they must have been the Methuselahs of 
their tribe ; in shape they were the counterparts of the finest and 
most venerable oaks of Windsor forest. Their branches were wrinkled 
to such a painful extent that various plants and shrubs that usually 
prefer the ground seemed to have entered into a league to hide the 
marks of extreme antiquity from the lightof day. Brambles, lichens, 
ferns, ivy, and other growths had taken root in the branches and 
covered them with tangle. The roots of the oaks, after cen- 
turies of fight with the granite soil, were doing their best either a 
few inches below, or on the exposed surface. After this extra- 
ordinary spectacle we leaped the West Dart where it was a yard 
wide, and climbed the steep to the Cowsick river, gaining the high 
road through a wooded glen of the most exquisite loveliness, and 
passing a rude bridge of slabs said to have been put together by the 
Ancient Britons. 

The Tamar, I had been informed, was fishable when other 
Devonshire rivers were dry, and to the Tamar I accordingly 
determined to go. This involved a sunset—and what a sunset !— 
journey back to Tavistock, a night’s sleep in that quiet stannary 
borough, and an early drive to Horsebridge, six miles in the 
direction of the Cornish hills, surmounted with tall chimneys. The 
experienced superintendent of the Tamar and Plym district had kindly 
“coached” me, but my ill-luck doggedly pursued me to the Tamar ; 
the water was in good order, but the north wind blew dead down 
stream, rendering the likeliest scours and eddies almost unfishable 
from below. Wading and landing-net were here indispensable, 
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The Tamar is a glorious river, with steep wooded slopes on either 
side, bed slaty with occasional boulders, of fair width, and it is one 
of the troutiest-looking streams imaginable. But my meagre basket 
would have satisfied even Major-General Incredulity. In two days 
only nine brace gladdened my eyes, but the trout were excellent 
representatives of the river—handsome, plump fish of two and a half 
to the pound, and game as trout of double and treble their size from 
some other counties I know of. The Dartmoor trout, like the 
denizens of all peat-bound streams, were dark ; the Tamar fish were 
superbly burnished and jewelled. I must confess to an indictable 
offence committed while thigh-deep in the Tamar. 1 caught and 
slew a young salmon, evidently a last year’s fish. The unhappy victim 
took a black fly down his little gullet, and not surviving the surgical 
operation incident to the removal of the hook, gave up the ghost, 
leaving me and the superintendent to mourn his untimely decease. 
The Inny is a tributary of the Tamar, and full of trout. Wading 
in the main stream should be done with care, for there are shelves 
which, without warning, will drop the heedless sportsman from five 
inches to five feet of water. The scenery at Endsleigh I shall not 
attempt to describe—it is superb. The Duke of Bedford’s lodge is 
perched up on the side of a finely wooded declivity, on which whole 
shrubberies of rhododendrom gieamed purple and lilac. ‘The famous 
trees of Fountains Abbey are not more towering or wide-spreading 
than those in the Duke of Bedford’s woods at Endsleigh. A little 
cottage maiden brought me a plate of brown bread and fresh butter 
and a mug of new milk at midday ; and this meal, after laboriously 
whipping three miles of river in the teeth of the wind and against 
strong currents, was, I fancy, better appreciated than frequently 
happens with my Lord Mayor’s turtle and champagne at Egyptian Hall 
feasts. Then was the time to use Golden Returns in a meerschaum 
service for dessert, and to take note of details. A hawk, caring no 
more for me than a Guatemala commandant cares for a British consul, 
swooped at a ringdove within peiting distance. Kingfishers flew by 
like flashes of sapphire and emerald ; rabbits openly continued their 
nibbling in the next clearing ; and the vermin—adders, my little hand- 
maid said, were much too numerous—rustled in the intervening 
thickets. When a dragon fly pitched upon my ebony winch and 
crawled a few inches on a tour of inspection up my line, there was no 
more to be said—it was Arcadia pure and simple. Afterwards the 
birds and bees and flowers—and their name was legion—were a 
matter of course; and creeping under the bank I watched them 
unawares, working and playing in their various natural ways. 
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BOSWELL AND HIS’ ENEMIES. 
BY ARTHUR CLIVE. 


AMES BOSWELL has been treated with the greatest 
injustice and ingratitude by nearly all the literary men 
who have recorded their opinions concerning him and 
his work. Sir Walter Scott alone, with characteristic 
good sense, stands aloof from the rest in his respectful 
treatment of the distinguished biographer. He does not, 
indeed, seem to be aware that Boswell requires defence, 
or that there is anything particular in a kindly and 
respectful demeanour towards the author of Johnson’s Life. He 
knows that Boswell, in spite of his faults, was a high-spirited and 
honourable gentleman, warm-hearted, and of a most candid and open 
nature, a sunny temper, and the most unusual and genuine literary 
abilities. _ Accordingly, when Sir Walter happens to allude to the 
Laird of Auchinleck it is always in a friendly and frequently admiring 
tone—a tone very different from the brutal vituperation of Macaulay 
or the superior compassion and humane condescension of the great 
Herr Teufelsdrock. James Boswell did not deserve the hatred of 
the one or the pity of the other. In standing contrast with the 
resolute vituperation of the rhetorician and the determined com- 
passion of the prophet, the honest student of English literature will 
be always glad to encounter the kindly, grateful, and admiring 
language which flows so gracefully and naturally from the pen of Sir 
Walter in dealing with the character and the literary performances of 
Boswell. 

The fact is that Boswell showed himself free from—or at all 
events he determined boldly to eradicate from himself—the charac- 
teristic vice of the genus irritabile. He resolved to suppress in 
himself that stupid pride and tragic egotism of literary life from which 
only those literary men have been free who resolved to live in and 
move along with the world, and not to retire into savage isolation or 
into the unwholesome atmosphere of kindred cliques. The frankness 
and candour of Boswell—a candour which spares neither himself nor 
his friends, nor even his idol Johnson—seems to be an unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of men who hide themselves, like the monarch of 
the Celestial Empire, behind thick curtains of swelling language, and 
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who wish it to be understood that within the sacred and awful 
recesses of their genius they are executing stupendous tasks, that 
they are the brother of the Sun and the Moon, the corner-stone of 
the earth, and well-springs of the purest and most abundant wisdom. 
Sir Walter Scott, a man of sagacity and good sense, having achieved 
his first literary success, came deliberately to the conclusion that he 
would never separate himself from the rough but sane and wholesome 
world of common men and things, and considered the awful secrecy 
and concealment of the Great Mogul a very poor and a very dis- 
honest thing. Consequently, he sympathises with and has respect 
for the manly courage and honest frankness of one who was not 
ashamed to let the world see him as he was and who has painted for 
all time life-like pictures of himself and those who surrounded him. 

For Boswell is, beyond comparison, the most candid of writers. 
Others, when they seem to be most candid, have some ulterior 
object in: view, and as often as not are only laying a trap for 
your admiration. They suppress the wens and wrinkles in their 
moral or intellectual aspects, they introduce a freshness of colour 
here, a vigour of outline there, which were wanting in the original. 
Not so Boswell, and thus it is that year after year passes by and adds 
to instead of detracting from the success and popularity of his great 
work. It is one of the first literary performances of all time, and 
deserves to the full its extraordinary success. 

Macaulay has condensed into a page of what seems to me to be 
mere brutal and malignant vituperation all the worst that could 
be said against the author of the “Life of Johnson.” Every 
man can be read the wrong way, and even his virtues be made to 
sustain charges of the most damning character. If he is gentle—he 
is soft and inert. If he is candid—he wants dignity, and is eager 
to show himself off. Nothing is easier than misrepresentation. 
Lord Macaulay misrepresents Boswell absolutely. The biographer’s 
shortcomings are exaggerated into frightful disproportion and 
made the foundation of charges sufficient if true to compel us 
to treat the accused as a pariah, and never to mention his name 
without pity or scorn. The writer springs upon his prey like a 
hound upon a vermin. Any one who reads the passage to which 
I more especially refer, unless he has reached maturity of mind and 
independence of judgment, and happens to have himself read care- 
fully and discriminately the “ Life of Johnson,” closes his Macaulay 
with the feeling that probably there never existed a meaner or more 
contemptible creature than James Boswell. 

Look for a moment at this particular specimen of Macaulay’s stage 
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thunder. It is to be found in page 175 of the first volume of his “Essays 
and Reviews,” as edited by himself. It begins with a declaration that 
Boswell, according to the united testimony of all who knew hin, 
was a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect. That he was such 
is not the united testimony of all who knew him, and will zof be the 
conclusion of any one who with a grain of literary appreciation 
peruses his enchanting work. There are in that book, wherein he 
voluntarily lowers himself into a mere eulogist and describer of 
another, and consequently to a great extent withdraws himself, 
passages of the most exquisite and refined delicacy of expression— 
graphic and incisive touches which fill the mind’s eye with vivid 
and startling pictures. The very ease with which Boswell writes, 
the very perfection of his style, conceals his extraordinary literary 
merit. You may fancy there is nothing in it. “He just jotted 
down what he saw, and that was all.” Perhaps it was all, but 
who else ever did the same so well? I doubt whether there 
is in the whole book an awkward or incondite sentence. I doubt 
whether there are in the whole book ten lines of original writing 
in which does not occur a bit of subtle and exact criticism, an illus- 
tration of the utmost vividness, a spark of keen and delicate humour, 
or a description most powerful and telling. Everything in it is so 
fit and exact, so natural and easy, that we forget the great merit of 
the author until we begin to ask whether any other man has 
done the like of it. Everything tells, and without effort. He never 
strains, nor gathers himself together to deliver his blow. 

His perfect style corresponds to a perfect manner. There is 
nothing disarré, nothing oufré. It is easy and natural, straightforward 
and simple. Neither awkward nor abrupt nor ostentatious. It is 
not affected. No traps are laid to catch admiration. He has no 
ugly reticences. He gives us the best he has. He draws near and 
speaks to us as friends. 

We are apt to think of Boswell as of a spiritual photographer, and 
we give him no credit because his likenesses are perfect. Johnson 
“ blowing in high derision”; Johnson seated in the stern of the boat 
“like a magnificent triton”; Johnson with “a strong voice and deter- 
mined manner,” or holding up a slice of bread on his knife, or 
starting at Lord Charlemont’s impertinence, or entering a room 
while Silence and Awe precede him, or ejaculating passages of the 
Lord’s Prayer while his faithful friend and lover sat still and 
reverent beside him—Boswell’s revilers believe that they could have 
done the same had they only tried. How comes it that no one 
else has succeeded? How comes it that every one besides who 
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has tried biography, Macaulay and Carlyle included, appears to 
have written about everything else save the person whom he 
undertook to describe? All Johnson’s biographers except Bozzy 
failed. It was not that there was something in Johnson which would 
secure success to a biographer. Who would read “ Mea Thralia’s” 
book now, or Hawkins’s, but as foot-notes and elucidations of 
Boswell’s text ? 

“On Friday, April 14, being Good Friday, I repaired to him in the 
morning, according to my usual custom on that day, and breakfasted 
with him. I observed that he fasted so very strictly that he did not 
even taste bread, and took no milk in his tea.” Had Macaulay 
breakfasted with the Doctor on that morning he would have been 
too eager to deliver himself of his own ideas to observe how the 
piety of Johnson expressed itself; and if he did observe it, he would 
never have written it in a biography. “Any one could write 
this,” he would think; “there is no fame to be got from such.” 
If Boswell did not dabble in philosophy, or discourse in the style 
of Macaulay upon trade and morals in the abstract, he showed 
his sense by his abstinence. Philosophy is a branch of intellectual 
endeavour requiring very peculiar gifts. Dr. Johnson kicking a 
huge stone before him by way of confuting Berkley, or clamorously 
declaring that David Hume was only milking the bull, or that he 
would sign the death-warrant of Rousseau with far greater readiness 
than that of any criminal who had been hanged during his remem- 
brance, shows himself to be wofully defective in the capacity for 
philosophical speculation. Our gifts are various. Goldsmith, who 
could hardly open his mouth without making people laugh at what 
seemed his ignorance and intellectual presumption, was able to write 
“The Deserted Village” and “She Stoops to Conquer.” Boswell 
was neither a philosopher nor a great conversationist ; but he could 
write the “ Life of Johnson.” 

“Johnson described him as a fellow who had missed his only 
chance of immortality by not having been alive when the Dunciad 
was written.” Now Macaulay knew as well when he penned that 
sentence as does the author of this article the circumstance which 
afforded him a pretext for this dishonest blow, and he knew it was 
not such as the reader would surmise from the mode in which it is 
here set down. Boswell was not so described by the Doctor. 
Johnson in the post-prandial mood sitting over wine with his friends 
makes a good humoured hit at Boswell—* Ah, hadst thou been alive 
then!” This light sally thrown out at a dinner-table is represented in 
the pages of the veracious Macaulay as a description. 
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In the next sentence we are told that Beauclerk used his same as 
a proverbial expression for a bore. Now in the first place Beauclerk 
was one of those satirical men who sneer at everybody, and whose 
sneer means little or nothing; in the next, the sneer in question 
was only thrown out once—Macaulay hints that it was frequent ; and 
in the third, Boswell and Beauclerk were intimate friends, and 
Beauclerk was most zealous in getting him into the club. Thus, 
whenever it is possible to collate Macaulay’s assertions with the 
original they turn out to be groundless and unjust fabrications. ° 

I have travelled through three sentences—sentences coming in 
their order at the commencement of Macaulay’s famous Bill of Indict- 
ment, and in each one discovered the noble essayist playing fast and 
loose with truth. The remainder of the libel is of the same description. 
Wherever Macaulay mentions any fact as substantiating his sweeping 
and ruthless accusations, that fact is always distorted and warped to 
suit his purpose. The critic feeds with seeming joy upon every 
admission that Boswell, trusting to the good nature and generous 
forbearance of his reader, has seen fit to make to his own disad- 
vantage. If Boswell relates a joke at his own expense he is a com- 
mon butt in the taverns of London. If in his genial way and in 
connection with Johnson he tells some little touching domestic inci- 
dent the amiable peer covers him with ridicule. “He was a man 
without delicacy and without shame, without sense enough to know 
when he was wounding the feelings of others or when he was exposing 
himself to derision.” Who that knows anything of Boswell’s book 
does not recall unnumbered instances in which he refuses to relate 
some satirical sally of the Doctor’s at the expense of another, or 
softens it down as well as he can if he is obliged to narrate it? Who 
does not long to know the particulars of that altercation between the 
Tory Johnson and the old Laird of Auchinleck when Greek met 
Greek in battle-royal, but which, like the doings of the brave men who 
preceded Agamemnon, are without the sacred bard? Who does not 
remember the shame and anger of Boswell at the brutality with which 
he was treated by Johnson before some strangers, how he wandered 
dejected and indignant about London, and the awkward flattery with 
which Johnson made peace? Boswell had delicacy and sensibility in 
abundance, but he was resolved that his biography should not be one 
of swelling platitudes and grandiose ephemeral ineptitudes. 

All this shallow and fallacious criticism which the reading public has 
been perusing now for many years, and which has formed the opinions 
of two generations, has probably never met with an indignant public 
contradiction. Its violence and arrogance take the reader by storm. 
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Its boisterous uproar and empty tempest of noise bend down the mind 
and overcome the very desire to resist. Boswell’s talents are denied, 
his virtues degraded into vices, his vices exaggerated into crimes ; his 
noble and passionate affection for the place of his birth and the seat 
of his ancestors, his feudal pride in a long and distinguished lineage, 
his sincere and manly admiration for talent and all forms of spiritual 
pre-eminence, his flowing and universal courtesy, his generosity, 
bonhomie, and conviviality, his frank and winning ways, his, at times, 
spirited and gallant behaviour, his manly outspokenness and his no 
less manly reticence, the grand passion of his life, his high and 
heroic devotion to his type and ideal of moral and intellectual gran- 
deur, Samuel Johnson, are all denied, or ignored, or ridiculed. If 
Boswell, delighted that his little Veronica does not shrink from the 
Doctor’s seamed and ugly face, declares gaily that he will add five 
hundred pounds to her fortune, if Boswell sitting with Col and his , 
rough highland friends drinks too much whisky-punch, and if, being a 
man of piety and principle, he makes atonement for his offence as 
religious men will, if he writes to Johnson that he is suffering from 
depression of spirits, he is assailed and condemned at every point by 
the boisterous invective of the critic. 

This famous and yet infamous passage gives the snub direct to 
everything frank, open, and confiding, and a pat on the back and a 
“go on and prosper” to secrecy, affectation, and intellectual pom- 
posity. Everything in Boswell’s character and literary style is bitterly 
denounced and scoffed at by Macaulay. So resolved is he to reduce 
Boswell’s merit to zero that he even affects to scorn him because he 
describes Johnson as he was, and does not hesitate to relate his vices 
and shortcomings. Surely the noble writer’s brazen eulogies, lavished 
so freely upon his own heroes, cannot be set up as models. Had 
Boswell concealed Johnson’s defects and his vicious and uncouth 
peculiarities who could endure his book? The work would be false 
and the writer a sham. Boswell’s book lives and has power because 
it is true. In proportion as men are themselves genuine they will 
admire and like the man. It was beyond the limit of possibility that 
either Macaulay or Carlyle should have any close and sympathetic 
relations with one who above all others calls a spade a spade, and 
never swells and foams in the vein of ’Ercles. 

As a proof of his assertion that Boswell was a man of the meanest 
and feeblest intellect Macaulay informs us that there are no dis- 
quisitions upon politics, religion, literature, &c., of any worth in 
Boswell’s book. But Homer, and Dante, and Fielding contain no 
disquisitions on politics and philosophy. Everybody is not able to 
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make a journey to Corinth, to pour forth sounding laudations over 
the British Constitution as exalted and elaborated by the Whigs, 
and to discourse with fervour upon Adam Smith. Speculations 
upon money and merchandise, and the shuttlecock of trade kept 
up between them, do not require the highest order of intellect. 
There are such qualities as imagination and fancy, pathos and 
sympathy, delicate and subtle modes of feeling, enthusiasm for what 
is noble and beautiful, a love of the facts of our daily existence and 
a truthfulness of feeling concerning them. Homer knew presumedly 
little of philosophy, but he has drawn that picture of Andromache at 
the Sczean gate weeping with her baby on her arm, young and 
beautiful, like a star, the plumed hero of Troy bending over him ; 
Dante has told of that frozen sea in which the souls of unjust men 
are immured to all eternity—and these scenes will live for ever in 
_ the souls of men, though Homer was a dunce in political economy 
and the lean Dante never fattened under the safe shadow of a 
constitutional Parliament. James Boswell,.too, has drawn that 
picture of the young Scotch enthusiast trembling in the back 
parlour of the bookseller’s shop in the Poultry, and the awful ap- 
proach of genius preceded by Tom Davies. When will that scene 
be forgotten, or the rough sarcasms of genius and the meekness 
of young enthusiasm vainly endeavouring to turn away wrath ? 
Constitutions are swept away by time, money changes its character 
and value, a day comes when Adam Smith is not heard of, philosophy 
babbles a new song and the old one is heard no more; but when 
will arrive a day when moral and intellectual grandeur is not, and 
when young enthusiasm does not feel its approach to be awful? 
That scene is perfect as anything in Homer or Fielding. It does 
not stand alone, it is one of many truthful and exquisite pictures of 
human life worthy of the great father of poetry himself, who, for ali 
we know, had not “thunderous brows” at all, but a face unremark- 
able or bad, like Boswell’s, or Dante’s, or Goldsmith’s. That book is 
full of sketches and scenes observed by the eye and with the keen 
penetration of genius, and: drawn for us by a master hand. The 
meeting of Johnson and Wilkes, and the “too, too” of the sage— 
“one of his habitual mutterings” on discovering that he had fallen into 
a hornet’s nest of patriots and Americans—and the gradual thawing 
of the stern moralist in the genial companionship of the gay and 
kindly Jack Wilkes; the behaviour of the Doctor in St. Clement 
Danes, and his mode of repeating the awful passages in the Litany— 
all this is grand as the Iliad and the Odyssey. If not writ in the 
high epic style it treats of high epic matter, and treats thereof in the 
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mode best suited to the times. To sympathise tenderly and deeply 
with character and with mental suffering, to humble oneself before 
greatness, to attach oneself to it with passionate devotion, and so to 
write in loose prose what is great as the greatest poem, has fallen to: 
few, and it has fallen to James Boswell. 

It is absurd to think of Boswell as a dwarf elevated upon the 
shoulders of a giant. That he rendered the conversation of Johnson 
is not his peculiar merit, though it is considerable, and its credit we 
should be always ready to acknowledge. How many others beside 
Boswell heard and were astonished at that masterly power of 
improvisation, yet were never sufficiently loyal to genius to endeavour 
to;reduce it to writing! But it is precisely in those parts of the 
book where his mind, stimulated by the humour, ridicule, or grandeur 
of a particular circumstance, sets by for awhile its usual task of 
recording Johnsoniana and delivers itself freely from its own wealth 
of humour and observation, that Boswell becomes really great. 
There is then in our language no such master of description. It is 
not merely the form and colouring of the circumstance that he 
brings before us. He penetrates into the spirit of the scene, and so- 
his sketches are full of feeling. The event grows and changes upon 
the brain with the vividness and regularity of nature. Tom Davies 
advancing to announce the approach of the sage with the air of 
Horatio in “ Hamlet,” “‘ Look, my lord, it comes”; Johnson taking 
up a book to compose his mind on learning the name of the gentle- 
man in lace; Goldsmith lingering with his hat in his hand, waiting 
for an opportunity to cut in and shine before leaving the party ; the 
unconscious sage shouldering down the porter in the street ; that 
celebrated horse-laugh that resounded from Temple Bar to Hounds- 
ditch in the silence of the night ; Johnson, puffing hard with passion 
struggling for a vent, or, with large gloves on his hands, dusting and 
arranging his books—all are perfect. The perfection of these scenes 
is the perfection that genius is able to give to its work. The things 
described are the right things, the words used are the right words— 
truthful and simple and unconscious as the great father of poetry 
himself. 

Yet it is not Boswell’s literary so much as his moral worth that I 
feel pleasure in substantiating. The glimpses of his amiable and 
benevolent character seen in every page are such as should cure the 
spleen of the most hard-hearted critic. The severe things said of 
himself which he has introduced out of respect for the system and 
reason of his book, and the many severe things said of others which 
he has refused to set down, his habit in travelling of searching out 
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even the remotest and poorest of his relations and ancestral friends, 
all reveal an amiable disposition and a manly spirit. 

Macaulay has poured bitter scorn upon his record of his fears 
when sailing for the first time in his life through a storm in and out 
between the Hebrides. Whether Macaulay, in a similar situation, 
would have shown greater prowess I cannot tell; but we may know 
that had he felt as Boswell did on the occasion, and as many brave 
and good men have felt, he would have concealed his panic in the 
depths of his soul, and if compelled afterwards to write upon the 
voyage, would have treated of it in a certain style of pompous self- 
complacency. 

Beauclerk and Sheridan, Burke and Goldsmith were proud and 
stiffnecked. ‘They saw that Johnson’s gaucheries and unfashionable 
ways gave them a chance of competing with him in the eyes of the 
world ; while they knew that, judged by a standard of genuine merit, 
they were immeasurably his inferiors. They were aware, too, that 
anything on their part that could be construed into hero-worship and 
discipleship would render them ridiculous and expose them to that de- 
rision which Boswell saw and dared. In Johnson’s presence they were 
crushed and silenced before the might of his genius, but in secret they 
rebelled against his authority. They would not give him their hearts, 
and they suffered for it. Genius and sense which they would not 
welcome and love, and before which they would not yield, impinged 
upon them each day, and their self-love was hurt. They kept sore 
places sore by diligent nursing. Their nightly pillows were acquainted 
with the bitter and devouring thoughts of mortified vanity. Even 
Goldsmith, a man of genius, who owed much to Johnson, and saw 
clearly his great merit, would not lower his proud head and accept 
him frankly and loyally as his superior. He, more than the rest, fed 
in his heart a brood of venomous thoughts that stung and devoured 
him in the dark, poisoning the springs of his spiritual life, torturing 
his mind with the keen fangs of envy. Boswell alone of that brilliant 
circle loyally accepted Johnson as his superior. He was young and 
untainted by the world. He was a patrician, and could afford to 
associate with an “auld dominie.” He recognised Johnson’s great- 
ness at once. He clove to him throughout his life, and he had his 
reward. His association with Johnson was to him a lifelong blessing. 
It was a pure and noble passion, as splendid an instance of self- 
sacrificing devotion as history affords. It was not to earn fame or 
consideration, or in any way to advance himself, that he loved and 
reverenced Dr. Johnson. No selfish motive mingled with that 
pure and ardent passion. The thought of Johnson was misery to 
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Goldsmith : it was, in the soul of Boswell, a well-spring of goodness 
and joy. From his intercourse with Johnson his resolutions were 
strengthened, his virtues were confirmed, his piety was made deeper, 
his affections were purified and enlarged, his temper was enlivened, 
his happiness immensely increased. This was his reward. The praise 
or blame of men could not diminish that. 

That brutal assault first published in the Zdinburgh Review, and 
since reprinted with the rest of Macaulay’s essays, will not hurt 
him. Carlyle’s compassion and lofty sufferance cannot deprive him 
of the reward which nature gave him, or strike a pang into his. 
generous and kindly heart. He sleeps at Auchinleck, hard by those 
ancestral trees beneath whose shadow he wandered with his great 
friend, to whom he confided the love that he felt for its fields and 
rocks even from boyish days. But though Boswell is dead his 
reputation is abroad and living. It can be hurt by lies and 
calumnies, it can be tarnished by censure, it shrinks from foul 
words, for it lives in the minds of men. 

Boswell belonged to that class of men which produces poets. 
His work is full of poetic feeling and pathos. The moral grandeur 
of Johnson is seen through that book as might his material form 
through a sheet of the purest crystal. This book is a window 
through which we look upon that strange heroic figure, and it is. 
such because Boswell was a great man, and not because he was. 
small. 








MEN AND MANNER IN 
PARLIAMENT. 
BY THE MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 





IV.—THE TALKER. 


AD this series of papers been written a year ago the 
SASRS present chapter would, in all probability, have proved 
1 the most comprehensive of the five. In the late Parlia- 
ment “the Talker” was by far the most prominent and the 
most largely represented individual type in the House of Commons. 
This was owing in a great measure, as has been hinted, to the force 
of the example set by the Leader. Mr. Gladstone not only talked 
frequently himself but was the cause of frequent talking in others. 
Mr. Disraeli, on the contrary, never speaks when a speech can be 
dispensed with, and his personal influence is so paramount that 
whilst some of his official colleagues were known in the late Parlia- 
ment as amongst the most wearisome Talkers in the House, they are 
now notable for the brevity with which they make explanations, 
answer questions, or urge arguments. Another and more obvious 
cause is the weeding out which took place at the General Election. 
The issue of the various contests cost the House the presence, 
amongst others, of Mr. Rylands, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
Lord Bury, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. W. Fowler, Dr. Brewer, 
and Mr. Hinde Palmer, gentlemen who were accustomed to fill 
up many hours in debate to their own supreme satisfaction, and to 

the casting of a glow of delight over their respective family circles. 

But Horace testifies that 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: 
and there have been some since. The House of Commons still has 
its Talkers, and as long as Sir George Balfour, Mr. Melly, Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Charley, Mr. Charles Lewis, and Sir George 
Jenkinson are spared to it, repining would be unpardonable. 

Sir George Balfour is, comparatively, a young member, having 
obtained his seat for Kincardineshire in time to sit throughout last 
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Session. But he has made the most of his opportunities, and 
“ Hansard ” records under his name a collection of speeches in view of 
which one does not know whether to wonder more at the largeness 
of the number or the diversity of the topics treated. The gallant 
knight’s description of his political views communicated to the com- 
piler of the work covers only a small tract of the ground his mind 
dominates. To be “in favour of the abolition of the law of hypothec 
in Scotland, of the removal of hares and rabbits from the class of 
game, and of tenants being guaranteed the value of unexhausted 
improvements,” is a good deal for a single human mind to grasp. 
But these are mere indications of odd sections of the range of Sir 
George Balfour’s mind, and give no nearer approximation to an idea 
of his wealth of opinion than do the little bags of grain the corn 
factor carries about with him enable us to form an adequate idea of the 
vast extent of the fields wherefrom the harvest was reaped. Like 
Dr. Johnson’s Observation, Sir George is, at a moment’s notice, 
prepared “ with extensive view ” to 


Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


If, however, one having such universal knowledge can be suspected 
of a geographical preference it is for India, where Sir George won his 
knightly spurs and over the affairs of which he keeps a watchful eye 
in Parliament. But albeit such a constant speaker, speaking 
evidently does not come to him, as reading and writing came to 
Dogberry, by nature. Obviously the reverse is the fact. There is 
circumstantial evidence of his having studied and adopted Lord 
Chesterfield’s advice to his son when that promising young man was 
about to enter Parliament. “Fix these three truths strongly in your 
mind,” says the letter writer, himself a distinguished Parliamentary 
orator: “ First, that it is absolutely necessary for you to speak in 
Parliament ; secondly, that it only requires a little human attention 
and no supernatural gifts ; and thirdly, that you have all the reason 
in the world to think that you shall speak well.” Sir George Balfour, 
having set this or some similar scheme before him, has hitherto 
relentlessly and manfully carried it out; but he has not, as Lord 
Chesterfield in the letter quoted from confidently promised his 
correspondent should be the case, thereby overcome that feeling of 
“awe ” which the House of Commons inspires in the unaccustomed 
speaker. For some time before he rises to speak in a debate he 
moves about in his seat as if he were suffering acute physical pain. 
When he has screwed his courage up to the point of rising he hastily, 
and, as it appears, gratefully, sits down again upon the slightest 
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evidence of some other candidate having been selected by the 
Speaker. But with a dogged courage that would be admirable in 
another cause he refuses to permit himself to take advantage of the 
openings which the House gladly enough affords him of evading the 
necessity of speaking, and generally dashes in desperately before the 
debate is concluded. .When actually speaking his face wears a sad, 
weary, beseeching, pain-enduring expression very curious to behold, 
and its effect is heightened by an uneasy, restless way of turning about 
to regard his audience in sections, and by the thin, highiy pitched tone 
of voice in which his words find rapid utterance. Mr. Lusk used 
to enliven the midnight watches of the House with singular tones of 
voice ; but when the right hon. gentleman is relieved of the cares of 
Lord Mayoralty and returns to watch the estimates through com- 
mittee he will find in this sort of pre-eminence a dangerous rival in 
Sir George Balfour. 

Mr. Melly is a Talker of a type widely differing from the hon. 
member for Kincardineshire. Sir George Balfour is in mental 
temperament akin to Mr. Crabbe, the glazier of Middlemarch, who, 
we are told, “gathered much news and groped among it dimly.” 
Mr. Melly, whatever may be the intrinsic worth of his news, is at 
least free from the reproach of groping among it dimly. His fault 
lies rather on the other side, and it is dogmatism that is responsible 
for his unpopularity in the House. Really a hard-working, intelligent, 
useful member, Mr. Melly is always impatiently listened to, even 
when, as in the case of legislation on the Licensing Act of 1874, he 
is the first to assert a position which the House eventually adopts as 
its own. This is a hard lot, but it triumphantly vindicates the 
potency of manner; and possibly when Mr. Melly affords evidence 
that he has learned to think a little less of himself he will find the 
House thinking a little more of him. At present he is one of an 
obnoxious class which counts, among other members, Mr. Charley 
and Mr. Charles Lewis. Mr. Charley, it must be admitted, has 
vastly toned down since he first entered Parliament, now five years 
ago. At the outset he was simply irrepressible, and when he rose 
to speak for the third time in a sitting was hooted down even by his 
own party, who are marvellously tolerant of bores if they only vote 
straight. When he was not speaking he was pervading the lobby, or was 
seen from afar up in the precincts of the Press Gallery with verbatim 
reports of his last speech as he had intended to deliver it, and which 
he vainly hoped might be accepted for full publication in the journals 
of the following morning. A busy, fussy, self-asserting man, whom Sal- 
ford, if it would not be denied its preference, had better have made. 
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its Town Clerk or its Chief Constable than its member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Lewis has more brains than Mr. Melly, and much more than 
Mr. Charley. He is a fair speaker—in fact, he delivered one of the 
best speeches which appear in the record of the debate last Session 
on the Irish University Bill. But his progress has been imperilled 
by the soupgon of the manner of a police-court attorney and a 
tendency to thrust his unasked counsel on the House. It was 
characteristic of him that he, a new member, should this Session have 
brought forward a motion ostensibly designed to maintain intact the 
purity of the House of Commons by opposing the issue of a new 
writ for Stroud till the character of the borough had been considered 
and declared free from taint. There is a homely saying to the effect 
that you must have known a man seven years before you presume, 
uninvited, to poke his parlour fire. Young members of the House of 
Commons will have mastered one great secret—if not of success, at 
least of avoidance of failure—when they become possessed with the 
conviction that the House will not brook a lecture or advice from a 
member whose face and figure are not so familiar that they seem to 
have become as much a portion of the chamber as the clock over the 
gangway or the canopy over the Speaker’s chair. Whether the advice be 
sound or empty, the counsellor eminent or obscure, does not matter. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill and Mr. Fawcett when they first entered Par- 
liament fell into the besetting sin of young members, and their 
repulse was scarcely less rudely complete than that which has in 
this present Session covered Mr. Jenkins with confusion. A man 
may do or say pretty much as he pleases in the House of Commons 
when he has become “free of the place”; but till time has accom- 
plished that for him it were well for him to be cautious in his 
attempts to attract notice. 

Most of the Talkers of the House have some speciality which 
like Melancholy in respect of the unknown youth, they have “ marked 
for their own.” Thus, Sir George Jenkinson has taken turnpike 
roads under his especial care, and makes long and tedious excursions 
down them whenever opportunity offers. No one can deny that we 
could not do without our turnpikes; but regarded as a subject of 
frequent conversation they are not attractive, and as Sir George 
Jenkinson endows their discussion with no extraneous graces of 
oratory the House flees as one man when the hon. baronet rises, 
with spectacles on his nose and a portentous bundle of papers in his 
hand. Mr. Osborne Morgan has charge of the burial of Dissenters, 
and possibly the topic is responsible for the peculiar manner of his 
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speech. His voice rises and falls with that distressing cadence which 
is now, with happily lessened frequency, sometitres heard from the 
pulpit ; and one hearing him from the Strangers’ Gallery might well 
think he had come to bury the House of Commons, not to convince 
it. The contraction of this evil habit is the more to be deplored 
inasmuch as Mr. Osborne Morgan is often in the matter of his 
speech an effectivedebater. His oration last Session on moving the 
second reading of the Burials Bill was exceedingly clever and 
occasionally brilliant, and if it had been delivered by Mr. Disraeli 
would have made a great sensation. But there is something 
irresistibly ludicrous in his voice, and when he would be most 
impressive he is most comical. Mr. Anderson speaks with a curious 
drawl which force of long associations has in imaginative minds 
oddly connected with the necessity for improvements in the Currency. 
The member for Glasgow holds strong convictions on the currency 
question, and amongst the things which young members early learn 
to avoid is his annual speech on “calling attention” thereto. But 
this arises simply from the unattractiveness of the subject and the 
natural antipathy with which hopeless motions annually brought 
forward in the House of Commons awaken in the human breast. On 
ordinary topics Mr. Anderson is a clear thinker and an able speaker ; 
and regarding matters strictly from the point of view of intrinsic 
merit, often throws over party questions an air of originality. He 
has, moreover, a good deal of dry humour, and is above all a fear- 
less, sturdy, Cromwellian man, not to be turned aside from the path 
of what he holds to be his duty by any considerations of the con- 
sequences of giving offence in high quarters. His conduct in the 
Lord Sandhurst affair was unexceptionally good, and it is difficult to 
say wherein he most compelled the admiration of the House—the 
fearlessness with which he set himself to root out a wrong, the 
tenacity with which he followed up his purpose, the able manner in 
which he drew up the indictment, or the self-restraint and good 
taste with which he acquitted himself of a delicate and dis- 
agreeable task. Mr. Beresford Hope, who looks after the interests 
of High Art and High Church, has a voice of the peculiarities of 
which an adequate impression could be given only by the intro- 
duction here of a musical stave fantastically scored. In making use 
of such a simple and recurrent phrase as, for example, “ My hon. friend 
on the other side of the House,” Mr. Beresford Hope goes through 
a series of the most extraordinary vocal contortions ever heard. 
When he speaks he literally “collars” himself, seizing with either 
hand his coat collar as nearly as possible below his ears, and in this 
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curious attitude slowly, as he talks, turns his short, thick-set figure 
from side to side—‘ the embodiment of Batavian grace,” as Mr. 
Disraeli, in one of his happiest phrases, once called him. It is not 
necessary to add that Mr. Beresford Hope is not a pleasant Talker, 
but his speeches are always worth reading, being lightened up by 
witty, epigrammatic sentences and by the great grace of culture. His 
discourse is, moreover, strongly spiced with personalities, and 
breathes throughout a delicious breath of pity for the common herd 
whose views on the Correggiosity of Correggio differ from his own. 
Like Bramston’s “‘ Man of Taste,” Mr. Beresford Hope usually winds 
up his remarks with an intimation that 


This is true taste; and whoso likes it not 
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and sot. 


Only, of course, the member for Cambridge University uses nicer 
language than the lively clergyman whom Dodsley rescued from 
oblivion. 

Thirty-four years ago Mr. Beresford Hope was a famous declaimer. 
He carried off tne prizes which Trinity College, Cambridge, offered 
both for Latin and for English declamation ; and probably this early 
success is responsible for the fatal faultiness of his manner to-day. 
Leaving college with a high reputation as a declaimer, he has gradu- 
ally and unconsciously exaggerated the little tricks of voice and 
manner which comprise school declamation till they have grown into 
monstrosities and are no more removable at the will of the unfortu- 
tunate prizeman than was the Old Man of the Sea whom, “with a 
light heart,” Sindbad the Sailor hoisted on his shoulders. Something 
of the growth of evil habit in this direction may be seen in actual 
progress in the case of Colonel Barttelot. So recently as the com- 
mencement of last Session the member for West Sussex was, for an 
ex-captain of dragoons, a very fair speaker. As an exponent of the 
views of country gentlemen of a certain range of intelligence and 
possessing a given number of votes he was listened to with atten- 
tion. But this moderate measure of success turned his head. There 
is too much reason to fear that whilst other members of Parliament 
were taking advantage of the recess to recruit their wasted energies, 
Colonel Barttelot, scorning delights, was living laborious days in the 
companionship of one of those professors of elocution whose adver- 
tisements occasionally appear in the newspapers. However it be, it 
is certain that when the honoural)'> and gallant member returned to 
Parliament this Session the tende:. y to “impressiveness ” of speech, 


the growth of which had towards the close of last Session alarmed 
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his best friends, had developed itself in a singular degree of per- 
fection. To-day Colonel Barttelot is, perhaps, one of the most 
impressive speakers in the House of Commons, and it is a pity he 
has so little to say that is worth hearing. He chops his sentences 
up into regular spaces, advancing from section to section with solemn 
cadence and provoking deliberation, presenting a spectacle painful 
for the beholding of kind-hearted persons who have read A®sop’s 
Fables and remember the fate that befell the frog who tried to swell 
himself out to the dimensions of an ox. 

If Mr. Henley had no other claim to notability in the mohe of 
members of the House of Commons he would have that which 
pertains to one who has with his own eyes witnessed the occurrence 
of events which are matters of history to the present generation. 
Born in the eventful year when “ President Verginaud with a voice 
full of sorrow had to say: ‘1 declare in the name of the Convention 
that the punishment it pronounces on Louis Capet is that of death,’” 
Mr. Henley took his degree at Oxford in the year when Waterloo 
brought back the Monarchy to France, and entered Parliament with 
the tide of Conservative reaction which, in 1841, landed Sir Robert 
Peel high and dry on the Treasury Bench. He was thus in the later 
prime of life when he first entered the House of Commons, and 
was getting old when, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he was Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade. To-day he is past fourscore, but 
he has not slackened one whit of the regularity of his attendance at 
the House, or denied himself a quarter of an hour's talking in a 
week. He invariably has a few plain, practical, common-sense 
observations to make on the main questions that come before the 
House, and is always listened to with the profound respect that his 
age and experience extort. Mr. Dodson is another hon. member 
who never fails to obtain a respectful hearing when he presents him- 
self, which has been of late a matter of increasingly frequent 
occurrence. ‘This respectful attention is chiefly a matter of habit, for 
Mr. Dodson was for the seven years ending 1872 Chairman of 
Committees, and was by common consent held to have borne him- 
self admirably in that important office. But the qualities which, 
combined, make a good Chairman of Committees are not calculated 
to ensure success as a debater, and the rule holds good with peculiar 
force in Mr. Dodson’s case. A cold, formal manner, a dry voice, a 
level flow of speech, and a painfully practical turn of mind, whilst 
making Mr. Dodson’s intervention sometimes useful, do not endear 
him to his audience. Since the departure of Mr. Bouverie and Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Dodson has become one of the highest authorities 
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on questions of order, and is not slow in asserting his position as 
occasions offer themselves. Mr. Monk is another gentleman who 
cultivates a cold and formal style of speech ; but the member for 
Gloucester has no Parliamentary reputation to support his manner, 
and it is consequently insupportable. He is invariably dressed like 
Mr. Dombey on the morning he condescended to marriage for 
the second time, and has, in fact, many other personal peculiarities 
which remind the observer of that awe-inspiring and uncomfortable 
personage. 

Among modest, unassuming Talkers who very rarely speak, but 
who, when they do, have something to say that is worth listening 
to, are Mr. Holms and Mr. Watkin Williams. The former always 
prepares his speeches with infinite painstaking, generally selecting a 
subject involving great interests and much minutiz — such, for 
example, as British rule on the Gold Coast, on which he delivered a 
weighty speech this Session ; or the question of Civil Service Expen- 
diture, on which, by the sheer force of argument and illustration, he 
obtained the Ministerial consent to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. Mr. Holms is altogether of the opinion set forth in 
“* Armgart,” that 


Life is not rounded in an epigram, 
And saying aught we leave a word unsaid. 


It is highly probable, when he has sat down after a speech ex- 
tending over a couple of hours or more, the House, if polled, would 
triumphantly acquit him of having left a word unsaid, and might 
even take the opportunity of hinting that if he were briefer in his 
exposition he might gain more of the desired effect. But we must 
not look for perfection; and if Mr. Holms were as witty as Sir W. 
Harcourt he might be as superficial. He is the sort of man that 
would please the high authority who, in reply to an invitation to 
lecture in the city where Mr. Holms has his place of business, 
recently lifted up his voice against “ your modern fire-working 
smooth-downy-curry-and-strawberry-ice and milk-punch altogether 
lecture,” as being “an entirely pestilent and abominable vanity.” 
Mr. Watkin Williams never makes long speeches, and never speaks for 
the mere sake of talking. He has the reputation of being one of the 
soundest lawyers in the House. When, last Session, it was repeatedly 
stated that Mr. Williams was to succeed Mr. Jessel in the Solicitor- 
Generalship people were first surprised and then pleased. He had 
taken so little share in party warfare, and had so modestly remained 
in the background, that his name did not come trippingly on the 
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tongue as a claimant for place. But being mentioned, and the 
primitive notion of making a man a Solicitor-General because he had 
a supreme knowledge of the law temporarily reviving, the proposed 
appointment was very popular. No one was surprised, however, 
when the rumour was falsified by the event and Mr. Gladstone 
selected as junior law officer of the Crown the showier and more 
shallow member for Taunton. 

There was no need to go far afield in search of the cause for the 
general unpopularity of Lord Elcho whilst yet his lordship was a 
prominent figure in the House. In Ben Jonson’s play of “The 
Fox” Mosca tells the duped Voltore how his master had often 
expressed his admiration for 


Men of your large profession that could speak 
To every cause. 


The House of Commons’ preference lies in the channel directly 
opposite to that assigned for the scheming Volpone. Its special 
aversion is retained for men who are ready to speak with confidence 
and authority on all possible occasions and on every conceivable 
subject. This is the secret of its objection to Sir Thomas Chambers, 
though, to do the Common Serjeant justice, he scarcely merits the 
contumely with which his rising is ever greeted. He invariably has 
some fresh light to throw on the subject about which he discourses, or 
some flaw in the argument of preceding speakers to expose, and he 
has a good colloquial style of speaking. But the House resents his 
too frequent interference and, above all, kicks against his manner of 
constantly beating his right hand against the palm of his left and 
revolving the while on a semi-circular range, so that the whole of his 
audience except the unfortunate section sitting directly behind his 
back should have the benefit of his emphatic advice. Lord Elcho 
was infinitely more self-asserting than Sir Thomas Chambers, and as 
a rule was considerably less well informed on the subjects on which he 
undertook to instruct the House. Mr. Julian Goldsmid might aspire to 
the position vacated by the hon. member for Haddingtonshire if he 
were a lord and heir-presumptive to an earldom. But he is only a 
Fellow of a middle-class college, and whilst he has a good deal of the 
priggishness which sometimes pertains to a professor, he has none of 
that indefinable air of good breeding often to be found in the son of 
a peer. That good breeding, in the common acceptation of the term, 
is, happily, not needed to recommend a speaker to the House of 
Commons is proved in the case of Mr. Burt, the miners’ member for 
Morpeth. Mr. Burt has, he himself proclaims, worked as a miner in 
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Choppington Colliery. He looks like what he is, and speaks with 
the most remarkable accent ever heard within the walls of the House 
of Commons. But he bears himself modestly, shows’a perfect 
command of the subject he discusses, and is short and pithy in his 
treatment of it. Mr. Davies, the member for Cardigan, began life 
as a sawyer, and when he rises to address the House of Commons 
his appearance suggests that he has called in from the pit to have 
a chat after finishing a job. He had a genuine success on the 
occasion of his maiden speech, in which he took the House by 
storm by declaring, in a comical Welsh accent, that he was a 
working man himself, though he now employed men by the hundred 
and paid fortnightly wages by thousands of pounds. He has a 
good deal of rough-and-ready humour, and calls a spade a spade, 
to the great relish of a d/azé assembly long accustomed to hear it 
referred to as an agricultural implement. But he has of late shown 
a tendency to spoil his early success by repetition ad nauseam of the 
circumstance that “I have been a working man myself,” and by too 
frequent interposition in debate. No one can complain that Mr. 
Macdonald, the second professional “ working man’s candidate,” 
is tiresome in his reminders of his earlier status. He is secretary of 
the Miners’ Association for Scotland and president of the Miners’ 
National Association if you please; but not a working man. Mr. 
Davies speaks from the back bench below the gangway. Mr. Burt 
is lost in the obscurity of the seats usually filled by the rank and file 
of Irish members. But no position less prominent than the front 
seat below the gangway, and no companionship less distinguished 
than that of Mr. Fawcett, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, and Mr. Roebuck will suit Mr. Macdonald; and as he 
stands fully a pace out on to the floor of the House, with right hand on 
hip, buff-coloured waistcoat fully displayed, and a respectable-looking 
slip of paper easily held in his left hand, one might, without incurring 
just rebuke for the error, take him for a prosperous pastrycook or 
even a luxurious linendraper. His discourse, too, would foster the 
fond illusion, having in it no more of the pith and marrow of Mr. 
Burt’s simple speech than his voice has of the Northumbrian miner’s 
deep burr, or his manner of that winningness which is born not so 
much from the sort of feeling that animated the rhetoricai yeoman, 


Too proud to care from whence he came, 
as from the unconsciously expressed conviction that after all the 


thing is not what the father was or what the youth may have been, 
but what the man is. 
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There are few forms in the House of Commons more familiar, or, 
on the whole, regarded with kindlier feeling, than that which rises 
from the corner seat on the fourth bench below the gangway on the 
Conservative side whenever the Pope or the simulacrum of his 
Holiness pops out from any other quarter. Mr. Newdegate is the 
Jeremiah of the House of Commons; and though the character is 
not in itself a lively one the hon. gentleman has by the charm 
of genuineness of character and imperturbable evenness of temper 
made it not only bearable but popular. The House sometimes 
plays tricks with Mr. Newdegate—occasionally greeting his rising 
with a prolonged groan, and anon, when by patience and persever- 
ance he has succeeded in getting on his perennial motion for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to look after the convents, 
counting him out. But a feeling of remorse, such as that which 
prostrated the school boys at the establishment Charles Dickens 
knew of after they had devised a fresh persecution for “Old 
Cheeseman,” comes over the House when the thing is done, and 
there is a hollowness in the laughter which betokens a. heart ill at 
ease with itself. Mr. Newdegate’s face and figure, whenever he rises 
to address the House, but more especially on his annual field night, 
are eloquent of woe, and, moreover, of a woe which has been long 
and uncomplainingly borne and from which there is no present 
prospect of relief. In deep, sad, slowly uttered tones, now sinking 
to an awful and at times inaudible whisper as he reaches the climax 
of some thrice-told tale of priestly perfidy or Popish plotting, Mr. 
Newdegate delivers himself of his lamentation and resumes his 
seat, to listen with stern, gruesome visage to the light talk of the 
thoughtless jester or the angry recriminations of men who he well 
knows are emissaries of the Pope returned to Parliament by priest- 
ridden constituencies with the special mission of thwarting him. It 
is the finishing touch to the little comedy that on the other side of 
the House sits Mr. Whalley, primed with equal zeal for the only true 
religion, and equally ready to spy Popish beards under Protestant 
mufflers. In times gone by Mr. Whalley, moved by the conscious- 
ness of a common cause, was wont to hold out across the floor of 
the House the right hand of fellowship to Mr. Newdegate. But the 
member for North Warwickshire would 


Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne, 
and haughtily rejected the advances. In fact, he once confided to the 


House his suspicion that Mr. Whalley was a Jesuit in disguise, since 
which declaration of open war the twin champions of Protestantism 
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have, to the exquisite delight of the House, studiously avoided refer- 
ence to each other, or even indication of consciousness of the other’s 
existence. Up to the period when he became an absolute nuisance 
in connection with the Tichborne case Mr. Whalley was, like Mr. 
Newdegate, though in a less degree, gladly suffered for the sake of 
his manful advocacy, for what he deemed truth’s sake, of unpopular 
views. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson to Bozzy, when that delightful 
biographer was hinting that it did not become him in the presence of 
a great luminary to aspire to too much wisdom, “Sir, be as wise as 
you can.” Mr. Whalley is as wise as he can be, and for the rest, even 
in a controversy in which accusations of fraudulent motive have been 
sown broadcast, no one who has any knowledge of the member for 
Peterborough has for a moment doubted the honesty of his inten- 
tions. If he had been blessed with a better balanced brain he 
might have made a figure in Parliament, for he is a clear, fluent 
speaker, and has sometimes risen to the pitch of eloquence. But he 
has wofully missed his mark, and to-day he stands up in Parliament 
grey-haired before his time, and, of late, with something of a broken- 
hearted look about him that partially hushes the angry cry with 
which his increasingly rare appearances are greeted. 
Of the Talkers, pure and simple, described by Dryden, 


the herd of such 
Who think too little and who talk too much, 


the ranks of the Home Rule party furnish the largest number of 
examples. Mr. Butt, the nominal leader of the phalanx, used to do 
a chieftain’s share of the duty of obstructing business and of 
“darkening counsel by words without wisdom.” But the learned 
and good-tempered Queen’s Counsel has proved too soft hearted for 
the crael work of perpetually inflicting upon the House of Commons 
long speeches about nothing, and younger and more relentless 
recruits have, this Session, overshadowed him. Mr. Butt entered the 
House with a reputation for eloquence which, to do him justice, he 
has never made good. One Wednesday afternoon in the Session of 
1872 there was quite a sensation in anticipation of a great speech 
from Mr. Butt, who was about to make his reappearance in Parlia- 
ment after an absence of seven years. The House was crowded ; 
the galleries were filled ; expectation was on tiptoe, and the final 
disappointment was correspondingly great. The House discovered 
in the terrible Fenian a portly well-to-do-farmer-like man, with no 
special gifts of speech, who, hammering away with his right hand as 
if he were knocking in tacks, said a great many dull things, and never 
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blundered into a bright one. Asa rule, it must be admitted that 
the Irish Talkers of the House are not often dull, and in truth if they 
were the position of the bulk of members would be unendurable. It 
is a merciful dispensation of Providence, for which we are scarcely 
sufficiently warm in our acknowledgments, that, admitting the neces- 
sity of one province of the kingdom being in a chronic state of 
dissatisfaction, the seat of the sorrow has been fixed in Ireland, and 
that it is in the Irish accent the everlasting wail goes up through the 
rafters of St. Stephen’s. Let us pause a moment to think how many 
weeks’ purchase the Speaker’s life would be worth supposing Ireland 
were contented, and the inevitable Home Rule party of the day came 
from Scotland or from Wales ! 

About such men as Mr. McCarthy Downing or Mr. Mitchell 
Henry there is, it is true, nothing to relieve the tedium of blatant 
talk or to temper the feeling of disgust with which the House hears 
poured forth a constant stream of reckless statements, false inferences, 
and childish misrepresentation of notorious facts. Mr. Mitchell 
Henry is absolutely without recommendation to the favourable notice 
of an audience—not even having been born an Irishman, and there- 
fore lacking the overflowing humour, the chivalrous spirit, the 
unconscious drollery, the endearing simplicity of mind, and the 
charming kindliness of manner which are characteristics of one of 
the finest races of men that people the earth, Mr. McCarthy 
Downing was born in County Kerry, but when he reached the high 
position, which he still gloriously holds; of chairman of the Skib- 
bereen Town Commissioners, it would have been well for him and 
for a suffering House of Commons if he had recognised in the pro- 
motion the eternal fitness of things and perniitted his mind to run 
peacefully through the level groove of the local politics of the barony. 
Mr. Synan, though he rarely rises to the height of his own voice, is a 
well-meaning man, and is never really so angry with anything as one 
hearing him shout in the House of Commons might suppose him to 
be. Herbert Pocket, walking across Palace Yard whilst Mr. Synan was 
addressing the Speaker in the recesses of the House of Commons, 
might suspect that his father-in-law old Bill Barley, leaving his bed, 
had got into Parliament and had learned to express himself in Par- 
liamentary language. But Mr. Synan’s bark is much worse than his 
bite, and when he is apparently in a paroxysm of passion, and is 
undoubtedly shouting at the top of his voice, there is a twinkle in 
his eye that seems to say to the Speaker “It’s all right, me bhoy ; 
don’t be frightened ; I only want them to hear across the Channel 
‘that I’m doing my duty as an Irish member by walking into every- 
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thing and proving that whatever is isn’t right.” Mr. Sullivan, one 
of the recruits of the new Parliament, is a man whose lips have been 
touched by the heaven-born fire of oratory. His words are well 
chosen, his sentences easily and naturally grouped, and his mind is 
aflame with imagination. It is easy to conceive how, speaking to a 
mass-meeting of his countrymen, this nervous, passionate, finely- 
strung man would sway their souls to the measure of “the bold 
anthem of Erin-go-bragh.” But the House of Commons is not a 
Dublin mass-meeting. It is a body of practical business-like men, 
who laugh at “Erin-go-bragh” and hold with Dean Swift that 
“a far better anthem would be ‘ Erin-go bread-and-cheese ; Erin-go 
cabins that keep out the rain; Erin-go pantaloons without holes in 
them.’” When Mr. Sullivan has mastered this idea, and he is quite 
capable of doing it, he will be a power in the House of Commons 
and will have the opportunity of proving himself a patriot. 

Sir John Gray, Major O’Gorman, Mr. Conolly, and, par ex- 
cellence, Sir Patrick O’Brien are members for Ireland who seem 
like characters that have stepped forth from the pages of Charles 
Lever to take their seats in the usurping Parliament. Sir John 
Gray rarely speaks now, but there was a time when he was fore- 
most in the fight. Who that heard it can forget his dignified 
reproof to the House one evening during the passage of the Irish 
Land Bill? The hon. knight was making a speech against some- 
thing or other when there occurred to him, by way of illustration, 
a story about a boy who had a grandmother. The narrative was 
rather of a melancholy cast, and the grandmother appearing in its 
recital with comical iteration the House began to laugh at the 
exceeding dolour of the tone in which the word was pronounced. 
At every fresh introduction of “the grandmother” the merriment 
increased, and at last Sir John, standing indignant amid the idle 
mirth, called out in stentorian tones, “Sir, haven’t English boys 
grandmothers ?” The laughter hereupon became boisterous; but 
the hon. knight had made his point, and suggested, to the confusion 
of the oppressor, one point at least upon which the Celt stood 
on a common footing with the Sassenach. The O’Gorman is unique, 
and for his due treatment requires a chapter to himself. Butler 
relates of Hudibras that 


Here our authors make a doubt 
Whether he were more wise or stout. 


Possibly because he is a supernaturally spacious person, this is a 
difficulty which would never occupy the ingenuity of commentators 
on the life of the gentleman who at the general election displaced 
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Mr. Bernal Osborne in his seat at Waterford. In truth it must be 
admitted that 


The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


Mr. Conolly is a red-hot Protestant who sits on the Conservative 
benches and displays much ingenuity and good feeling in stirring 
up with a long pole his compatriots on the other side of the House. 
Sir Patrick O’Brien is always reatly to rise at touch of the pole, 
and being of a choleric temperament, and constitutionally of a hazy 
mental vision, the general drift of his remarks is so hard to follow 
that the House has long since given up the attempt. If Sir Patrick 
has found time to read Lord Lytton’s Fables in Song, he may 
recognise his prototype in the ancient fox of fable :— 


I am the ancient fox of fable. 

Few are the men I have met with able 
To understand me; and stil) more few 
The men that listen to those that do, 


Mais quest que cela fait? The eye of Ireland is upon its sons in 
the alien House of Parliament, and woe unto him whose name does 


not appear with regularity in the local journals as having, on every 
other debate at least, emulated in word-battle the fame of 


Ginral Jackson, 
Who thrampled on the Saxon. 





SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


FELICITOUS concurrence of events helped to make 

the fortune of Sylvain Van de Weyer, the precocious, 

energetic, and witty student of Louvain. A star stood 

in a cloudless sky, and clear as a speckless jewel, over 
a cradle in the house of M. Josse-Alexandre Van de Weyer on the 
19th of January, 1802. The father was only a modest employé, but 
filled with patriotic ardour. He had been a captain of volunteers 
during the Brabant revolution, and was an ardent lover of the ancient 
liberties of Belgium. The mother was a woman of noble character 
and of an elevated mind, as Sydney Smith subsequently bore witness. 
When they looked down upon their son Sylvain crowing in his 
swaddling clothes they could hardly have ventured in the dreams of 
their parental fondness to hope that Fortune would give so rich a 
store to the little stranger as she had in store for him. 

M. Josse-Alexandre Van de Weyer, when he removed to Amster- 
dam on the annexation of Holland to the French Empire, after 
the noble abdication of King Louis, Napoleon’s brother, was 
appointed special commissioner, and was well received by the 
Napoleonic prefect and director-general of police ; but he had still 
no higher ambition than that of preparing his son at the naval 
school to be a sailor. In 1811 Napoleon made his entry into 
Amsterdam, and passed the pupils of the naval school in review— 
young Sylvain Van de Weyer, then in his ninth year, being among 
them. Those were stirring times ; and through his impetuous father 
Sylvain very early felt the fever of them. The national rising of 
1813 made a profound impression upon him. His family retraced 
their steps to Louvain after the creation of the kingdom of Holland ; 
and he, at the same time, turned his back upon the sea. He had 
the stuff of a student and not of a sailor in him. He entered the 
university, where he studied under the guidance of the distinguished 
jurisconsult, M. Van Meenen—a member of the municipal council of 
Louvain during the republican epoch, and for years afterwards the 
principal contributor to the Odservateur, which was long after 1815 
the only organ of the Liberal party. The brilliant career of Sylvain 
Van de Weyer as a student laid the foundation of his future 
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fortunes. He commanded positions seldom yielded to young men. 
He was in his teens when he became a regular contributor to his 
professor’s journal: he was only eighteen when he was entrusted by 
M. Van Meenen with a mission to Paris. He took his degree as a 
Doctor of Laws in the University of Louvain after a merely formal 
examination, so notorious had his proficiency in every necessary 
branch of study become. In 1820, when he was in Paris to present 
M. Laromiguitre—the scientific authority of the time—with a philo- 
sophical work by M. Van Meenen, he wrote to his master indifferently 
in French or Latin. In these letters the boy-student exhibited the 
sober mind of a lettered man and at the same time a vivid power of 
observation. His description of his reception by the French savant 
showed rare judgment as well as a keen dramatic faculty.. M. 
Laromiguitre stood before the Louvain professor, witched to him by 
his pupil’s pen. So marked was the impression produced by Sylvain 
Van de Weyer among the French literary men—and Beranger was of 
the number—with whom he came in contact while in Paris that 
Arnault (the author of “Germanicus”) wrote to M. Van Meenen 
saying his envoy deserved all the interest he manifested in him: that 
he was judicious, witty, and modest—‘a rare combination,” said 
Arnault—*“ even in Paris.” 

M. Jean Joseph Jacotot, sometime artillery captain, had become 
teacher of the Faculty of Philosophy in the University of Louvain ; 
and when Sylvain Van de Weyer was approaching manhood, M. 
Jacotot was making a stir with his Method of Universal Education. 
He gave his lectures on his method at night in a dark room, with 
just two candles near him to enable him to read. Among his 
audience was the searching student Sylvain Van de Weyer; and 
every evening, when the lecture was over, he repaired to his 
room and spent the night in making an abstract of what he had 
heard. In due time these summaries were published, and they 
proved that the author was no partisan of M. Jacotot. Whereupon 
a disciple of the author of the Method of Universal Education 
attacked M. Van de Weyer, charging him with ingratitude towards 
the professor by whose method he had acquired the distinguished 
position he already held at the university. To this charge M. Van 
de Weyer replied that he never had followed M. Jacotot’s system ; 
that if he had pursued in his studies any method laid down by the 
inventor of the Universal one, he owed it purely to the grace of 
Heaven. But his adversary returned to the attack ; whereupon M. 
Van de Weyer described how he had studied. He had followed 
neither particular grammar nor syntax, but he had read good Latin 
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authors ; and if he had achieved some progress in his studies, he 
owed it to a man* whose hatred of all that was exclusive in litera- 
ture, in politics, and in philosophy had guarded him against foolish 
enthusiasm for any so-called Universal system, by showing him that 
of all methods that is the best which we create for ourselves, which 
is the product of our own observation and thought, and which we 
pursue with perseverance in the silence of the study. 

This second reply brought the great M. Jacotot himself into the 
field, with a description of his Universal Method; whereupon M. 
Van de Weyer, assisted by his master, M. Van Meenen, published 
an “Essay on M. Jacotot’s Book,” in which he thoroughly de- 
molished the pedant’s pretensions. But this was not all. M. 
Jacotot attacked the French language, playing into the hands of 
those who upheld the compulsory use of the Dutch. Young Van de 
Weyer—who was for freedom in the teaching of languages, as he was 
for human liberty throughout his life—now thrust a satire at his 
enemy, entitled “ Les Jacotins et leur Antagoniste,” in which he 
impaled him on the “‘ wasp’s edge” of epigrams :— 

Jacotot, d’un manant, a fait maitre-és-arts, 
Qui, dans Corbeek déja, plante ses étendards : 
La méthode,-est donc sire, universelle, unique ; 
Elle sert au dessin, au chant, a la musique ; 

On peut, par elle, écrire et parler sans penser ; 
Improviser et peindre, avec grace danser ; 
Loger tous les talents en parfaite harmonie, 

Et, dans un an au plus, devenir un génie. 


At the age of twenty M. Van de Weyer was the regular president 
of the political meetings of the Louvain University students. The 
young and ardent spirits of that day were excited by the current of 
public events. The talk was loud, and the philippics were very 
vigorous and stinging. One so alarmed the grave senate of the 
university and disturbed the Government that the presiding student 
was summoned to Brussels to explain himself before M. Falck, the 
Minister of Public Instruction. M. Van de Weyer acquitted himself 
so skilfully that, instead of returning with a reprimand, he received 
an offer of a scientific mission in Germany or a professor’s chair in a 
Belgian university. It will be seen that before he was of age the 
obscure civil servant’s son had given brilliant promise to his parents. 

It is remarkable that while Sylvain Van de Weyer showed betimes 
a precocious intelligence, and at the same time an ardent political 
bias, which manifested itself in witty and humorous as well as serious 
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and eloquent forms, he exhibited extraordinary judgment. He kept 
the students over whose meetings he presided strictly within the law ; 
at the same time he acted with real courage when he felt called upon 
to act against a long established usage to which his reason was 
opposed. On the 4th of August, 1823, he received the diploma of 
Doctor of Laws at Louvain. It was customary, as a preliminary test, 
to compose a paper on a text taken from the Code Napoléon. 
Sylvain Van de Weyer thought proper to write a dissertation on 
“The Reality, the Knowledge, and the Practice of Duty.” The 
Faculty demurred to this innovation, but young Van de Weyer stood 
firm, declaring that if the university would not accept it he would 
publish it under the title of ‘‘ A Thesis rejected by the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Louvain.” He prevailed ; and later on he made 
the public acquainted with the controversy in which he had engaged, 
the academical authorities giving their assent to the publicity. In 
this case his stubbornness was on the side of liberty. He lost no 
time, once admitted to practise, in stigmatising the censorship of 
the university exercised over the papers presented by students. ‘The 
Courrier des Pays Bas contained an eloquent denunciation of the 
system, in which the nascent statesman and patriot appear. 

“Tt is pitiful,” exclaimed the young doctor, “to see and hear them. 
Do you speak of a jury? It is an unpopular subject that would dis- 
please those who have caused the suppression of the institution. It 
is not mentioned in the new laws, and is therefore better avoided. 
Moreover it is an exotic that does not adapt itself to our soil. Do 
you touch, even lightly, on Ministerial responsibility? What is the 
use of raising such questions, our fundamental laws being silent on 
them? Do you examine our deplorable electoral system? You are 
sapping the foundations of our constitution. Do you venture upon 
theories of public rights? These are dreams, hollow speculations, 
that look very fine upon paper, but are impracticable in our every 
day life, and therefore dangerous, as inducing guilty thoughts, by 
the comparison of what is with what should be. And so on, of every 
good subject which tends to the examination and discussion of vital 
questions affecting social order ; and would disclose the fact that our 
youth are contracting the bad habit of putting ideas together, of 
looking about them, and of believing that they will be one day called 
upon to apply these theories, and to judge the present and the future 
by them.” 

M. Van de Weyer’s dissertation on Duty was an attack upon the 
utilitarian doctrines of Jeremy Bentham, and was dedicated to 
M. Van Meenen. It won him his doctor's degree magna cum laude ; 
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and he at once made a good stand at the Brussels bar. But before 
leaving Louvain he issued a pamphlet entitled “A Supplement to 
the Works of Jacques-Henri Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.” This little 
work should be remarked as evidence of the right-mindedness of the 
author. When in 1807 Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, presiding over 
the Institute of France, replied to the speeches of three new 
members of the French Academy, he dwelt eloquently on the uses of 
philosophy, and ended with a glorification of Napoleon I. Later, 
when M. Aimé Martin edited the “complete” works of Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre (Louis XVIII. being King), he printed the philoso- 
phical part of the speech ; but, lest umbrage should be given to the 
King, omitted the panegyric on Napoleon. The generous and just 
mind of the young Belgian student revolted against such meanness 
and injustice, which was dishonourable to the editor and a poor com- 
pliment to the King; and his supplement was a restoration of the 
expunged passages. When he.arrived in Brussels he was at once 
welcomed as a man wise beyond his years, and a scholar not easily 
to be matched. In 1823 (his twenty-first year) he was appointed 
librarian to the city of Brussels, after a very severe examination. 
In this position he won golden opinions, not only by the rare and 
vast knowledge of books which he displayed, but by his fine and 
gracious manners—not commonly found in men of the closet—and 
by the sharpness and brightness of his mind. 

In 1825 the City Librarian, with his friends, founded the Société 
des Douze, the object of which was to spread knowledge far and 
wide, and particularly among the lower orders, by issuing cheap good 
books. The Twelve had other patriotic objects, which very soon 
drew upon them the enmity of the Catholic party, whose book society 
had been suppressed. This enmity was increased when the literary 
reformers formed a Greek committee to give help to the patriots in 
Greece, and held a solemn festival in Brussels, at which M. Van de 
Weyer made an eloquent speech “On the Noblest of Causes.” While 
giving his attention to the duties, and taking an active interest in 
public questions, the young savant constantly added to the list of his 
scholarly works. In 1825 he brought out an edition of the Dutch 
philosopher, Francois Hemsterhuis. This was followed by a 
pamphlet in aid of the victims of an inundation, and then by his 
** Pensées Diverses,” in which the philosopher of twenty-three showed 
that he had scanned the world as well as bookshelves, and that he 
had a trenchant wit in addition to a richly-stored understanding. 
The “ Pensées” were quickly followed by “II faut savoir dire Non,” 
a polished and purely-written essay on firmness and sal of 
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character, addressed to his contemporaries. In 1827 the young 
librarian had achieved so high a position in Brussels that, in spite of 
his marked liberalism as a barrister and a writer, the King appointed 
him to the Chair of Philosophy in the Museum of Science and 
Letters. His inaugural address made a great sensation far beyond 
the boundaries of Brussels.* It was a philosophical commentary 
on recent history. The professor showed how the songs of the 
Republic and the drums of the Empire had disturbed men’s minds, 
and led them far away from the mental quiet that is necessary to 
philosophical studies. He then described the independent course 
he intended to follow. He would remain outside all systems of 
philosophy that he might the more completely examine and com- 
prehend them. In this address, indeed, we perceive all the fine and 
noble qualities of Sylvain Van de Weyer’s mind—scholarly playful- 
ness, an unassailable love of country and of liberty, and gratitude to 
the old master who had unlocked the gates of knowledge within 
which he had feasted so gloriously. 

The gratitude of the scholar to the teacher is a part of education 
that has been always neglected. Yet how important it is! How 
intimately it is associated with a love of knowledge! How in- 
separable from the erection of a true standard of the admirable! 
The pupil who sees his teacher slighted by society, who marks the 
man from whose store of knowledge he is to get that which is more 
precious than riches occupying the lowest place at his father’s table ; 
must be strangely confused as to the nobility of the scholar, the 
honour and the delight which accompany the conscientious and 
assiduous cultivation of the mind. Confused at first, he becomes 
reconciled to the anomaly only too thoroughly. He forms his 
standard of the admirable in harmony with that of his parents. He 
perceives the scholar shuffling lean and slipshod behind his rich 
father. Men doff their hats: but it is not to the head filled with the 
knowledge-store of ages for the use of the generations to come, as 
full as the pomegranate is of seed for future pomegranates: the hats 
are raised to the pockets, eternally musical with gold, of his parent. 
What lesson can the thoughtful child derive from such a sight? 
That knowledge is before all worldly things venerable? No; but 
surely that its worth is reckoned after riches and rank. 

In this way Sylvain Van de Weyer spoke the praises of his 
venerable tutor, Van Meenen :— 

“ When in ancient Greece an obscure young man opened a school 





* M. Victor Cousin eulogised it in the Yournal des Savants, and its fame 
reached England. See Blakey. 
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of philosophy, he justified the temerity of his enterprise and gave his 
pupils a guarantee of the soundness of his doctrines by naming the 
master who had formed his mind. The disciple of an austere and 
learned man, who in a wholly intellectual life has known: how to 
unite with the struggles of the bar and the vocation of a journalist 
the meditations of a philosopher. It is sweet to my heart to be able, 
on a public and solemn occasion, to renew this antique custom, and 
to say that all the zeal and love I have in the cause of science and 
wisdom, all the progress I may have made herein, are due to his 
lessons, to his counsel, and to his example.” His concluding 
sentence was : “Let my final words be the expression of an eternal 
gratitude, and of my veneration for his talents and his virtues.” 
Neither in the glittering life of Courts, in the troublous days of 
revolution, nor in the narrow, devious bye-walks of diplomacy did 
Sylvain Van de Weyer belie the sincerity of this noble acknowledg- 
ment of a debt which he prized even beyond the honours that in 
time glittered upon his breast, and the splendid fortune that fell 
from worthy hands to his worthy keeping. If all pupils could be 
brought} so to honour their teachers, the ways of men would take 
a new and a better direction. 

When the Minister Van Gobbelschroy resolved to proceed with 
the collection of the national memoirs and chronicles, and was 
attacked for wasting money on such things, M. Van de Weyer 
silenced the Minister’s insolent enemies in a vigorous explanatory 
paper that appeared in the Gazette des Pays Bas. In 1828 he paid 
a second visit to Paris, when he made the acquaintance of the 
principal literary Frenchmen of the time—among them V. Constant, 
Villemain, Jouffroy, Ampére, Benjamin Constant, Fourier, Charles 
Lacretelle, Mignet, the famous Grégoire of the National Convention, 
and Sainte-Beuve ; and then he returned home to take the leading 
part in the great events which were about to happen in his country. 
He had been during three years—that is, from 1825 to 1828—a 
regular contributor to the Government organ, viz., the Gazette 
Générale des Pays Bas. Yn 1828 he passed over to the Opposition 
—to the side of the Belgian patriots who demanded the liberties 
which were inscribed in the fundamental laws of 1815, but which 
King William I. refused to grant Sylvain Van de Weyer. From this 
time forward to the end of his life the Louvain student’s career 
belongs to the history of his country, and many passages of it to the 
history of Europe. 

He opened his political campaign by a brilliant defence of two 


young French journalists who had been thrown into prison for a 
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feeble satire of fifteen lines that they had published in a little comic 
paper which, as M. Van de Weyer said, “people read between their 
coffee cup and their liqueur glass,” and then threw away. In spite 
of the advocate’s efforts, however, the young journalists were 
senteaced to one year’s imprisonment; for in those days press 
offences were tried, not by a jury, but by magistrates who were 
nominees of the Government. This cause was followed by a more 
important press prosecution, in which M. Van Meenen found himself 
counsel with his grateful pupil. The prosecution of M. de Potter 
produced a profound impression ; and M. Van de Weyer’s shate in 
the trial brought him prominently forward, as a vindicator of public 
rights and public liberties. The public prosecutor had spoken 
disdainfully of men who, like M. de Potter, had condescended to 
write in the public prints. This sneer roused M. Van de Weyer, and 
he vindicated the dignity of the press, citing the names of the 
distinguished men in England, France, Holland, and Belgium who 
belonged to the new power that was rising for the defence of popular 
rights—not forgetting his beloved master who was seated near him. 
For himself he declared that if he should be ever asked by his 
countrymen to account for the use of his time, he should answer 
with pride that for so many years he had been a journalist. 
But neither the talent of M. Van Meenen nor that of his famous. 
pupil could save M. de Potter. He was condemned to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of one thousand florins. 

The great subject of contention at that time in Belgium was the 
endeavour of the Government to impose the Dutch language upon 
those whose native tongue was French. M. Van de Weyer was, as I 
have already observed, against compulsion ; but an unscrupulous op- 
ponent, M. Miinch, in an evil hour for himself questioned his sincerity, 
and twitted him with having written a book in favour of compulsion. 
Thereupon the vivacious advocate, journalist, and savant wrote one 
of the most sparkling of his Opuscu/es—on the Literature of Imaginary 
Books. Here the writer’s native wit and laboriously acquired learning 
are combined in a happy form, and on a most promising theme. He 
was hardly quit of M. Miinch when he was foully attacked by 
M. Durand in the Journal de Gand. M. Van de Weyer vindicated 
the independence of his character in a lofty reply. He showed how 
he held his position of librarian only on the condition that his liberty 
of action as a citizen should be complete ; and he cast back 
M. Durand’s charges in his teeth. The quarrel became so bitter 
that at length M. Van de Weyer repaired to Ghent with his friend 
M. Lesbroussart, an esteemed savant of the time, to demand 
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satisfaction. A violent scene ensued ; and M. Van de Weyer justified 
the course he adopted by maintaining that in the actual condition of 
society, for which he was in no degree responsible, a man must him- 
self protect his honour, even when, in doing so, he broke the laws of 
his country. For honour is precious beyond all worldly possessions 
and advantages. 

The popular ferment in Belgium had developed a number of 
Constitutional Associations over the country, with a central body in 
Brussels, of which M. Van de Weyer was the impetuous soul. The 
object of this league was to wage war against the national wrongs, 
through petitions to the King, and by influencing the return of 
members to the States-General. The league grew rapidly in strength, 
for the wrongs it represented were real, and were deeply felt. While 
M. Van de Weyer directed its machinery, he never lost sight of his 
books, nor ceased from reading. In the midst of the agitation he 
established a Société de Bibliophiles; and to the honour of both, be it 
recorded, he persuaded M. Van Gobbelschroy, then Minister of the 
Interior, to become its president—although the City Librarian was the 
violent political opponent of the Ministry. This society had the advan- 
tage of bringing the Minister and librarian into frequent contact. The 
little bibliophile stole into the cabinet of the statesman between the 
covers of his books. They could not have avoided politics had they 
wished ; for both were active politicians, and there were ominous 
portents hanging over the country. The Government had not only 
entered on a career of antagonism to the Liberal press ; but it had 
taken foreign scribes into its pay, and it was these hirelings who were 
exasperating the people. M. Van de Weyer laid this all bare before 
the Minister; who answered “I wish the King could hear you.” 
Hereupon M. Van de Weyer reduced his conversation to writing for 
the Sovereign ; but King William would not heed the warning. He 
affected the counsels of his unpopular Minister Van Maanen, rather 
than those of the liberal-minded Van Gobbelschroy. 

The stubbornness and blindness of the King and his Ministers 
served only as stimulants to M. Van de Weyer’s party. His 
labours at this period of his career were of extraordinary extent. 
M. de Potter wrote of him, from his prison of the Petits- 
Carmes: “ Van de Weyer, the only man with a head, has in hand 
the business for twenty heads and more, so that he can never give 
enough time to any matter; and, when he has done more than any 
one man should do, he finds that he has done nothing, if he has 
not killed himself slowly, by incessantly exciting his intellectual 
faculties by means of moral aphrodisiacs which hurt him—by means, 
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for instance, of the strongest coffee, taken frequently in copious 
doses.” But it was M. de Potter himself who helped largely to lay 
the mighty burthen of work upon his advocate. It was he who con- 
tinued valorously to wage war from his prison against the Govern- 
ment. This warfare took a sudden development at the opening of 
the memorable year 1830. 

On the rst of February M. de Potter addressed a letter to the 
Courrier des Pays Bas, in which he proposed the formation of a 
confederation against the Ministerial tyranny, and at the same.time 
a national subscription to indemnify the public servants who had 
been dismissed for “honourable causes.” These audacious pro- 
positions drew down upon M. de Potter's party a series of press 
persecutions and the seizure of M. de Potter’s correspondence. Of 
course, MM. Van de Weyer and Van Meenen were immediately 
secured as counsel for the accused. The trial took place on the 16th 
of April, and lasted fifteen days; and while Van Meenen took the 
general defence of the accused, Van de Weyer dissected the 
correspondence of M. de Potter which had been seized, and justified 
it by boldly exposing the acts of despotism and of corruption by 
which the Dutch Government sought to absorb Belgium. From his 
prison M. de Potter wrote to his young defender : “ You must be in 
truth my friend to prevent me envying you such splendid power! 
My friend, the invectives of the public prosecutor did not touch me; 
I even went to sleep at last. But you strongly stirred, and pro- 
foundly moved me. My heart answered to yours throughout. I 
admire you very much ; but I love you more.” 

But again neither the eloquence of Van Meenen, nor all the 
brilliant qualities of head and heart of his distinguished pupil (then, 
be it remembered, only twenty-eight years of age), could save their 
clients, who were, indeed, pre-condemned. Their sentence was 
banishment—that of M. de Potter for eight years. They were 
martyrs who helped to make the good cause prevail ; and their fate, 
far from turning Van de Weyer from the region of politics, made him 
an even more energetic leader than he had been. The Government 
had attempted to draw the Constitutional Associations, or league, 
into the trial: Van de Weyer, scorning persona! consequences, had 
replied by proposing that the associations should declare themselves 
in favour of the subscription suggested by M. de Potter. But his 
colleagues were too timid to follow him. At the very moment when 
he rose to defend M. de Potter and his co-accused, a letter was 
handed to him in court informing him that he had been dismissed 
from his post of Custodian of the Burgundian MSS. The petty 
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vengeance of the Government only hastened him in the adjustment 
of his armour. Yet, in the heat and passion of the conflict, his 
judgment, and that fine and delicate quality of mind which afterwards 
made him hosts of friends among his illustrious contemporaries, were 
never veiled. A violent article appeared in the Courrier des Pays 
Bas, attacking the private life of ihe Prince of Orange. He at once 
retired from the journal, declining to have anything in common with 
those who stooped to the use of dirty weapons. Yet he remained 
staunch in the national cause ; and, while France was passing through 
the Days of July, he was occupied in the defence of the Govern- 
ment’s mad rage against the independent press. Menaced, he 
remained calmly at the work his conscience placed before him: 
insulted in open court by the public prosecutor who refused him his 
title of maitre, he observed: “The Public Minister should know that 
here I am Maitre Van de Weyer. I now teach him this, and, as a 
mark of independence, I cover myself.” 

Not even the absorbing political and professional work which the 
tumultuous year 1830 cast upon the student of Louvain could wean 
him from letters or science. While he was fighting his country’s 
cause he originated the collection of the national medals and 
antiquities of Belgium; founded, with M. Claes, the first Belgian 
review; translated from the Jtalian a treatise on the charitable 
institutions of Holland; and, with M. Van Meenen, produced an 
exposition of the Dutch finances from the German. 

At length, on the 25th of August, the Belgian people rose, sacked 
the residences of the unpopular public functionaries, and tore down ~’ 
the royal arms from the public buildings. M. Van de Weyer was at 
Louvain, but he posted back to the capital, where his first care was 
to organise a company of fifty men to protect the Library. He then, 
in concert with MM. d’Hoogvorst, de Merode, Gendebien, Rouppe, 
de Potter, Charles Rogier, and other Belgian notables, threw himself 
heart and soul into the revolution which effected the deliverance of 
his country from a hateful yoke, and established it as a free constitu- 
tional kingdom. The part taken by Sylvain Van de Weyer in the 
Belgian revolution is known to most readers. In the heat of the 
fight he was the coolest of the heads engaged. He laboured to 
avoid violent means or extreme resolutions. When the Prince of 
Orange had been persuaded, chiefly through him, to enter Brussels 
without troops and confide himself to the burgher guard, he 
was the spokesman of the people’s wrongs as soon as the Prince 
had entered the Palace, after having experienced a rough recep- 
tion from the citizens. The Prince, once safe in his home, 
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was haughty and menacing ; the representative of the Belgian nation 
was bold, and at the same time precise and moderate. It became 
no longer doubtful to the King’s son that his father’s kingdom was in 
danger of dismemberment ; and he appointed a commission, of 
which M. Van de Weyer was a member, to draw up a statement of 
the desires of the Belgians. He had remarked that Van de Weyer 
was the leading mind of his countrymen ; and it was therefore to him 
he specially addressed himself. On the 3rd of September Van de 
Weyer was summoned to a private audience. The Prince announced 
his departure for the Hague. Van de Weyer implored him to 
remain, and place himself at the head of the Belgian party; but 
failing in this prayer, he agreed with the Prince that his Royal 
Highness should carry the formal complaints to the foot of the 
throne, and that meantime the progress of the revolution should be 
stayed. Van de Weyer assumed the responsibility of this conven- 
tion, but only for fifteen days. If at the expiration of this delay the 
Prince had not returned with a satisfactory reply, the responsibility 
of the representative of the aggrieved Belgians was to cease. 

The Prince did not return, and the revolution went smartly 
forward after the Dutch attack on Brussels had been repulsed. The 
leaders of the Belgians remained throughout moderate ; and Van de 
Weyer was blamed more than once for the circumspection and 
method with which he acted. He desired that which the mass 
desired—viz., a separate constitution for the southern or Belgian 
provinces of King William; but he was no demagogue. As a 
member of the Commission of Safety he protested against rash 
language and violent resolutions. Having presided at a great 
meeting of the commission, the delegates of the sections of Brussels, 
the staff of the burgher guard, and other notables, to consider the 
unsatisfactory speech which the King had delivered on opening an 
extraordinary session of the States-General ; and carried a moderate 
resolution demanding, as a preliminary to all negotiations, the with- 
drawal of the troops of the north who surrounded them ; he went out 
with M. d’Hoogvorst to the Grand’ Place to harangue the crowd who 
were waiting to know the result of the meeting. And here Van de 
Weyer’s wit turned the scale against violence. In the midst of the 
tumult a man cried out, “Ce ne sont pas des paroles qu'il nous 
faut ; c’est du sang.” ‘* Du sens commun,” Van de Weyer retorted, 
and the mob dispersed with roars of laughter. Later, when the 
Dutch troops were threatening Brussels, and M. de Potter had just 
received so enthusiastic a reception from the populace that his head 
was turned, and there was an idea he would repair to the Palace and 
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proclaim himself Dictator ; the chief of the police, in great trepida- 
tion, applied for advice to Van de Weyer. 

“Have you unoccupied rooms in your house?” Van de Weyer 
asked. 

“Yes; all my second floor.” 

“Then return. Offer it to him. Hewill accept it. There are no 
dictators on second floors.” 

M. de Potter failed in his endeavours to become the President of 
a Belgian Republic (that could not have lasted a month) ; but it was 
not because he was not ready to subordinate the interests of his 
country to his own personal ambition. His subsequent ungrateful 
and petty conduct towards his advocate ruined him in the esteem of 
all just and impartial men. 

On the 25th of September a Provisional Government was esta- 
blished in the midst of shot and shell—without money, without 
archives, without employés ; and having to govern a country in insur- 
rection and on the full tide of war—with, as M. Van de Weyer expressed 
it afterwards, “ Pens, ink, and a few sheets of paper.” But in five 
days the authority of this pen-and-ink Government was acknowledged 
in nearly all the towns of Belgium; public administrations had been 
established, the press had been freed, the right of meeting had been 
granted, lotteries had been abolished, the basis of an army had been 
laid down, the taxes were being regularly paid, and the people 
had been called upon to elect a National Congress to decide on the 
future form of government. The honest devotion of the notable 
citizens was most admirable. Sylvain Van de Weyer’s father (who 
died Juge d’Instruction in the Brussels Tribunal of First Instance) 
publicly declared that he would not accept advancement in the 
magistracy so long as his son was in power. Nor was the honesty 
of the Belgian leaders more conspicuous than their moderation. 
M. Van de Weyer’s conduct towards the Prince of Orange, from the 
day when he told him boldly the mind of the people, to that on 
which, as plenipotentiary of the National Government in London, 
he bade him give up all hope of ever seeing the House of Nassau 
dominant again in Belgium, was full of courage, candour, and good 
feeling. ‘They parted with animated expressions of mutual respect. 
These same qualities directing a piercing intelligence and a patriotic 
heart gave M. Van de Weyer an ascendancy over his colleagues that 
subdued even the impetuous temperament of M. Gendebien, who 
would have thrown Belgium into the arms of France. The Louvain 
student had a persuasive tongue, as all the diplomatists whom he 
encountered afterwards in London bore witness ; and his wit was his 
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true servant, that he used only to the furtherance of his country’s 
good. This wit shone in the handsome face, and played in the 
corners of the mouth, of the popular Minister who was so long a 
popular figure at every State ceremonial in England, from the 
accession of Queen Victoria to the end of his public life. 

M. Van de Weyer made his first journey to London in the company 
of Dr. Bowring, and with strong letters of recommendation from Sir 
Henry Bulwer. Representative of his country at eight-and-twenty 
before the astutest diplomatists and statesmen of Europe, with Prince 
Metternich in the front of them, the Belgian patriot acquitted 
himself so brilliantly that none of them could refuse him the tribute 
of their praise. Before he approached Ministers he made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord Lansdowne, of Althorp, Palmerston, Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Bentham, Colonel Perronet Thompson, O’Connell, 
Joseph Hume, Buller, and others of the English Liberal party ; and 
at a meeting of fifteen peers and members of the Lower House he 
set forth, in his own polished and perspicuous way, the wrongs of 
his country. This exposition gave him a solid footing in London at 
once. After an interview with the Duke of Wellington, then Prime 
Minister, he returned home convinced that the Belgian nation had 
nothing to fear in the shape of British intervention. This impression 
was fully confirmed when the Whigs came into power shortly after- 
wards, and Lord Palmerston, Belgium’s best friend, became for the 
first time Foreign Minister. 

Returned to the National Congress for his native town and for 
Brussels, Sylvain Van de Weyer made a great and salutary impres- 
sion by the speech in which he described the result of his mission to 
London. More than a quarter of a century after it had been delivered, 
a writer who heard it observed that during its delivery you might have 
heard the flutter of a fly’s wing, so profound was the silence. The 
young speaker’s success in London and in the Congress, as well as his 
wisdom and intrepidity throughout the dangers of the revolution, led 
to his appointment as President of the Diplomatic Committee that 
was charged with the foreign relations of the nascent kingdom. Even 
the Courrier Frangais and the Nationale paid tributes of praise to 
the young diplomatist and orator, for his noble language and frank 
avowals. His success at the head of the foreign relations of 
Belgium, against all the wise heads of the five Great Powers, and 
the fertility of resources he displayed, even though he had served 
no apprenticeship to the dark art of which Metternich was a master, 
while the claims of the Prince of Orange, Eugene beauharnais’ son, the 
Duke of Nemours, Prince Leopold, Otho of Bavaria, and of Charles 
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of Capua were by turns under consideration, and while the settlement 
of the terms of separation from Holland was under discussion by the 
Powers, raised him in a few months to the first rank among European 
diplomatists. Although a wit—fit company for Sydney Smith, who 
delighted in his friendship and his society—his tongue, I must repeat, 
never ran away with his head; but, as I have observed, was the 
obedient servant of his judgment. 

While England was supporting the claims of the Prince of Orange, 
Lord Ponsonby, who represented the British Cabinet in Brussels, 
was inclined to impose the Nassau Prince on Belgium, and pressed 
M. Van de Weyer with undue severity. The President of the 
Diplomatic Committee replied that the people would have no more 
Orangeism. Lord Ponsonby testily retorted, ‘The people! the 
people! Do you know that before eight days were over I could 
have you hanged to one of the trees in the park by this same people 
in whom you put your faith?” “Yes,” Van de Weyer quietly 
answered, “I believe that with time and plenty of money you might 
succeed ; but I could have you hanged in five minutes, and gratis. 
Don’t let us play at this game.” The two separated laughing ; and 
when M. Van de Weyer returned to London to pursue the difficult 
negotiations in progress at the end of 1830 for the settlement of a 
Belgian Monarchy, Lord Ponsonby wrote an eloquent letter to his 
brother-in-law, Lord Grey, on the many high qualities of the Belgian 
Minister. Lord Grey at once asked M. Van de Weyer whether it 
was not possible to give back Belgium to the Prince of Orange. 

“Yes,” said Van de Weyer, “ with another revolution.” 

When the Duke de Nemours’ claim had been accepted by a vote 
of the Belgian Congress, and then put aside in consequence of the 
energetic action of Lord Palmerston, and poor Belgium was distracted 
while the Five Powers were wrangling ; a distinguished gentleman pro- 
posed to M. Van de Weyer that the Almighty should be proclaimed 
King of the Belgians. 

“T am afraid,” the President of the Diplomatic Committee replied, 
“that He would not be recognised by the Five Powers as uniting 
all the qualities required by the protocols. Then, again, the idea is 
not a new one; it is borrowed from the history of the Italian 
republics.” 

When the country was put in danger by the acts of the Orange 
party, who were scattering money far and wide under the direction 
of a Russian agent, M. Van de Weyer showed himself to be a man of 
iron. He ordered the Russian to leave Brussels within twenty-four 
hours ; and having discovered the whereabouts of the Orange secret 
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committee, he went straight to the place of meeting and demanded 
to see the president, whom he compelled to sign a proclamation 
about to be issued against the conspirators. A fortnight afterwards 
one of the secret committee confessed to M. Van de Weyer that 
when he was closetted with their chief, the committee, fourteen in 
number, were in an adjoining room, and that they had deliberated 
whether they should fall on him and lock him up inacellar. “I 
don’t know what stopped us,” the conspirator added. 

“Fear,” was the reply. “I was armed with double-barrelled 
pistols ; and as each man supposed that the first ball was destined 
for his body, each drew back.” 

Through French as well as Dutch plots—through dishonourable 
propositions made by France to England, whereby each was to gain 
something—the clear-headed and engaging Belgian diplomatist 
steered his way, strong in his conscious rectitude. While engaged 
as a diplomatist he made remarkable appearances as a pamphleteer. 
His Opuscules flashed far and wide, and helped the questions on 
which he was officially engaged. They took quaint forms, they were 
rich in fancy and scholarship, and they sparkled with wit. Collected 
by his life-long friend, M. Octave Delepierre, they will keep an 
envied place in the libraries of cultivated men. The casket is small, 
but the brilliants that cover it are without flaw. 

M. Van de Weyer’s most harassing labours were ended when, on 
the 21st of July, 1831, Leopold I. was solemnly proclaimed on the 
Place Royale of Brussels. For thirty-four years he remained the most 
distinguished servant and warmest friend of the Sovereign his genius 
had helped to the throne. During this long period of service he 
triumphed in so many difficult negotiations, and acquitted himself 
superbly of so many delicate missions, that King Leopold almost 
exhausted the language of eulogy in his correspondence with him. 
The unbroken friendship of Sovereign and Minister, shared as it was 
throughout by the monarch at whose Court the Minister passed the 
greater part of his life, while honours gathered upon his head and the 

English people learned to love him as warmly as his own country- 
men, is a lasting monument to all concerned. It is when we read the 
estimate a man of Sylvain Van de Weyer’s mark and character had 
formed of the late Prince Consort, with whom he lived on terms of 
affectionate intellectual intimacy, that we are able to measure the full 
extent of the loss English society sustained in his death. King 
Leopold, the Prince Consort, the Baron de Stockmar, Sylvain Van de 
Weyer (who declined the title of count offered by his royal master, 
saying that he hoped to leave a name, but cared nothing for a title) 
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have all passed out of the illustrious circle that brightened so many 
years of the life of Queen Victoria, and their places cannot be filled. 

That of Sylvain Van de Weyer in English society was unique. It 
was conquered in the fulfilment of a noble ambition—that of con- 
solidating the liberties of his own country. On the 16th of 
December, 1838, M. Van de Weyer married Miss Bates, daughter of 
Mr. Joshua Bates, of the great firm of Baring and Co., King Leopold 
signing the marriage contract.* Miss Bates was the only surviving 
child of her parents, her brother having met his death by the 
accidental discharge of a gun, while out shooting.t Queen Victoria 
was godmother to M. Van de Weyer’s first child. Through his 
marriage M. Van de Weyer became an English squire as well as a 
Belgian patriot, a diplomatist of European renown, and a savant 
of rare ripeness. He could preside with distinction at an agricultural 
meeting, or at the annual festival of the Literary Fund. He had 
mastered the difficulties of our unruly language, and could use it 





* Mr, Joshua Bates, the son of Colonel Joshua Bates, of Weymouth (U.S.), 
was one of the most remarkable commercial men of his epoch. When he died 
great honours were paid to his memory by the princely merchants of Boston, who 
claimed him as an illustrious citizen. He was the architect of his own gigantic 
fortune. Nothing save his own pure and noble character and his remarkable 
intellectual faculties raised him to the position he occupied as the leading partner 
in the great firm of Baring Brothers. He was the friend of kings: and yet to the 
end he remained simple and unaffected. His self-discipline was extraordinary. 
His friends one and all testified of him that he had never once been seen out of 
temper or in a hurry. This mental calm and self-command resulted from a 
severe discipline to which he subjected himself. So high and far-spread was the 
renown of his sagacity and honesty, that he was accepted more than once as. 
umpire in difficulties between his country and Great Britain. He was the friend 
of the Orleans Princes, of the King of the Belgians, of Napoleon the Third. His. 
house in Portland Place was a gathering place of the learned and illustrious of 
many lands. He was a munificent benefactor. Lamenting the deficiencies of 
his own early education (deficiencies which he was never tired of filling up), he 
endowed with ungrudging liberality the public library of Boston, in the United 
States. Misfortune found a real and a discriminating friend in him. He opened 
his house at East Ham to Louis Philippe when he landed in this country in 1848 ;: 
and it was as open to the humblest who sought his counsel and his assistance. 
It is a pity there is no popular biography of Joshua Bates in existence, for it 
would be an admirable record of a well-spent life to place in the hands of the 
rising generation. 


t+ The accident happened on the 20th of December, 1834. Mr. William Rufus. 
Gray Bates was a young gentleman of extraordinary promise. He was the 
worthy son of his father, and no higher praise of his memory can be uttered. His 
death caused a profound sensation among the vast circle of his father’s friends ; 
and the writer can remember the unaffected grief with which his own parents 
heard the sad news. 
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fluently and eloquently, as he proved on many occasions. Speaking 
at the Literary Fund dinner over which he presided, he suggested the 
formation of free provincial libraries, of which known literary men 
should be the honoured librarians. “ Would it not,” he asked, “be 
a spectacle worthy of this good and great country to see your princi- 
pal towns competing for the honour of having Southey for librarian ?” 
In this the old Brussels librarian—one of the most bookish of men 
and the most liberal of book-buyers—spoke again. 

M. Van de Weyer’s official career was closed—to the great regret 
of King Leopold II.—on the 27th of June, 1867. Failing health had 
warned him to cease from work, and to prepare for the close of a 
memorable life, every incident of which might be laid with advantage 
before the young for their guidance and encouragement. 

M. Van de Weyer observed, “ Lafontaine has said: ‘The wise man 
is always ready to depart.’ I want to try and be wise and to be 
ready.” Nearly seven years of rest were vouchsafed to this tired 
traveller; and he rests within the shadows of the church in his 
parish of Bray Wood, which his filial gratitude had raised to the 
memory of the well-beloved and honoured parents of Madame Van 
de Weyer. From the crown of the slope by his grave the stately 
town of Windsor may be seen; and the church is within. sight of 
New Lodge—his English home. 


And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight. 








A RAMBLING STORY. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE, 
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PART IL. 


WENT straight to the nearest hotel, and gave Penny into 

the charge of a good natured looking chambermaid, while 

I ordered a cosy tea-and-supper meal in one ; by the time 

it was ready the child made her appearance, with a face 
rosy and shining from the effects of a refreshing wash in warm 
water, and we sat down with amazing relish and goodwill to our 
repast ; my little companion, with her childish talk and frank ways, 
made mine doubly pleasant to me, and I had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that she had grown so perfectly at home with me as to 
enjoy hers with entire ease and comfort. At length the little 
blinking eyes warned me that Penny was getting sleepy after her 
day of fatigue and anxiety; so I once more consigned her to Betty’s 
charge, bidding her be up with the lark to-morrow, as we should set 
out early for the Welsh village. 

No sooner had Penny and I despatched a hearty breakfast next 
morning than we started, hand in hand, upon her walk; for she 
would know her way, she said, if once upon the road. As we 
trudged along, I felt pleased that my vagrant progress had thrown me 
into Penny’s way, and while enabling me to help her in her childish 
distress, had brought me into such lovely scenery. I could not 
regret Devonshire now that I was going into Wales. 

Presently Penny made me start by answering, to some remark 
about the beauty of the distant line of mountains: “ Ay, so my lady 
used to say; she would look at our Welsh hills by the hour together, 
and never seem tired.” 

“My lady! What lady ?” I exclaimed. 

“Why, the lady—‘ my lady’; I never knew her by any other name 
than ‘my lady.’ My lord called her so ; father and mother called 
her so ; and I called her so, because I heard them.” 

“My lord! Who was my lord?” I asked. 

“Why, my lord was the gentleman that came down this summer 
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to our place, and got father to let him bide with us; he said he didn’t 
mind roughing it a littke—that he didn’t want a fine lodging ; but he 
liked our cottage because it stood on a hillside, with a fine view, and 
plenty of fresh air ; and if it was a little out of the way, so much the 
better, and if it was a bit homely and plain, it'd be the greater 
change for him and my lady ; and so they stayed with us a good time 
—mayhap two months or more. Oh, I was very glad while my lady 
Stayed.” 

“ You liked her, then, Penny, did you ?” I said. 

“Oh, that I did ; she was so soft spoken, so kind ; she didn’tseem 
very gay, but she made me feel happy when she talked to me, or 
even looked at me ; she usedn’t to smile, but her eyes were so gentle 
that they seemed pleased with me; and that made me feel con- 
tented, somehow.” 

“ Were you much with her, Penny, while she stayed ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, a good deal,” answered the child ; “my lady seemed to like 
to have me with her, for she didn’t mind me—she could do as she 
liked with me ; when she was with the others, when my lord was by, 
or father and mother, she used to watch herself, and take care how 
she looked or sat, or walked, or spoke; but when only I was by, 
she paid no heed to her ways, but just let her eyes look long at the 
hills, or leant back in her chair, or walked slowly along, or kept 
quite silent, without taking care to behave at all. I noticed this, but 
I didn’t seem to notice her; so she thought, I s’pose, that I took no 
notice, and just liked me to be with her because of it.” 

“You are one of the quiet noticers, Penny,” I said ; “ you notice 
all the more for not showing that you notice.” 

The child looked up at me and nodded. 

“TI noticed that my lady never sighed before anybody else ; I 
noticed that my lady never let her eyes get full of tears when any- 
body else was by ; but I noticed that she did both, as if it did her 
good, and made her easy-like, when nobody was near but me—just 
as if she’d been alone ; you see I didn’t put her out, she thought me 
only a child—just a poor little child; and so I am, but still I can 
take notice, though I don’t seem to.” The child repeated her 
shrewd little nod as she concluded. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if you have taken note of me, and of some of 
my ways, Penny,” I said, laughing ; “tell me what you have noticed 
in me.” 

Penny Brat cast a little wistful, sidelong, demure glance at me, and 
then said: “If I tell you what I’ve noticed in you, sir, you'll know 
that I’ve been noticing you.” 
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“To be sure I shall; but that I know already ; besides, I don’t 
mind your noticing me, Penny.” 

“Don’t you?” she replied. “Well, then, I’ve noticed that you 
pull your underlip between your finger and thumb, when you look 
upon the ground and seem to consider; and I’ve noticed that you 
push up the corner of your eyebrow with your knuckle when you 
look up into the sky and get a thinking ; and you’ve a way of screw- 
ing up your eyes when you see something you like—and that’s a 
pity, for they look best when they’re large and open, and show their 
nice dark colour.” 

Penny fixed her own frank, childish ones upon mine, as she thus 
unceremoniously discussed their peculiarities ; and the laugh in 
which we both indulged made us feel more familiar and at home with 
each other than ever. 

I found my little friend’s father and mother good sort of people— 
homely but kindly ; they had a roomy old cottage, and were glad to 
let me lodge with them while I spent the remainder of my holiday in 
rambling about their beautiful neighbourhood, and gradually filling 
my sketchbook. Penny was my self-elected guide and companion 
on these occasions ; she showed nie the best views, took me the best 
walks, and found me the pleasantest nooks and banks when we 
wanted a seat. She was excellently fitted for the task she had 
chosen ; never did grown associate possess better qualities of the 
kind than did this untutored child ; with a curious tact peculiar to 
her, she seemed to know when I desired to be silent, when to chat 
with her, or hear her prate to me. 

If the former, she would trot quietly by my side, collecting way- 
side flowers and noting, after her own observant fashion, wayside 
objects. If the latter, she would gossip on by the hour together, 
about all sorts of things, told in her childish way, yet with a quaint 
kind of natural shrewdness that gave them a certain interest. She 
soon discovered that no topic had so much for me as the lady who 
had lately been an inmate there. To anything concerning “ my lady” 
Penny perceived that I listened with ever eager attention, and she 
‘was not slow to gratify my evident curiosity. From this apparently 
unnoticing, but really close noticing, child I learnt minutest par- 
ticulars of the conduct and bearing of one who occupied so large a 
share of my thoughts. In the artless descriptions of the little Welsh 
lass I seemed actually to behold “ my lady,” as she moved, spoke, and 
looked. They singularly confirmed all my own previous impressions 
of her manner, which I had conceived when first I heard of her at 
the forest cottage. Now, as ever, her image dwelt in my mind as 
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the very embodiment of all that was graceful and gently dignified, 
blended with a sadness and melancholy that touched me with a 
tender sympathy, strangely strong. This feeling, together with one 
that rankled yet more deeply in my heart—the ceaseless gnawing 
regret at never having re-seen the sweet face which was to me Zhe face: 
in the world—haunted me so powerfully on my return to town as to. 
produce a fever of the spirits, terminating in actual illness. 

My sister Helen tended me with affectionate care, and her good 
nursing, together with youth and a sound constitution, brought me 
back to life. But my health was impaired, and for some -time I 
remained feeble, languid, and dispirited. I was unable to pursue 
my profession with requisite diligence, and the very keenness with 
which I felt this tended to increase my incapacity for exertion. 

Another source of anxiety, aiding still farther to perplex and 
depress me, was my friend and fellow-student Maurice Darwin. He 
and I were on the same terms of good fellowship as ever, but yet a 
certain sense of estrangement and latent reserve had crept between 
us, unavowedly though too surely. I could, perhaps, better account 
for this shadow upon the warmth of our old intimacy than he could, 
and I wholly blamed myself for its intervention ; it was this con- 
sciousness which made me treat him with all the more kindliness, to 
compensate for what might be wanting of former cordiality and con- 
fidence, since I felt that it was my own complicated and unsatisfied 
speculations respecting him which had brought about the abatement. 
I knew it was because I was beset with perpetual surmises, question- 
ings, and doubts, whether his history did not comprise one important 
passage of which I was, and yet was not, secretly aware. My dread 
of being unjust to him, yet my inability to solve the misgivings which 
irresistibly beset me with regard to him, combined to keep me 
restless and anxious on his score. Then my sister, my dear, patient 
Helen—wholly dependent on me for support and for peace of heart— 
how was she to be provided for if I became unable to earn sufficient 
for our joint need ? and, still bitterer thought, how was her happiness 
to be ensured if I failed to guard her against giving her affections to 
one who was attached elsewhere? These cares preyed upon my 
already weakened frame, and, far from regaining health and strength, 
I perceptibly lacked both. 

At this juncture one of my heartiest patrons chanced to return 
from the Continent, where he had been spending a few weeks.. 
Noticing my shrunken figure and hollow cheeks, he insisted that I 
wanted country air and exercise, and would hear of no refusal, but 
that I must leave town immediately and go with him to his seat in. 
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the North, where he said there would be an excellent opportunity for 
finishing his portrait, for which he had only given me the first sitting; 
he had ordered the picture before he went abroad, but I had scarcely 
put in the outline sketch when his whim for travelling seized him, 
and he left abruptly ; as abruptly he had now returned, and with his 
usual impetuosity, hurried me off with him to Hazelshaw, his country 
seat. 

He was a burly, good-humoured, but vehement man, fond of doing 
things by fits and starts, and taking people by surprise ; he liked his 
own way, and that his own way should be exactly such as nobody 
would have expected ; he was reserved in purpose, yet rash in expres- 
sion ; silent in resolve, but violent in acting upon his determinations ; 
he was an odd mixture of quiet making up his mind, and of explosive 
utterance. His name was Sir John Lawler ; he was a widower, with 
one grown daughter and one son—a lame, weakly boy, still in his 
teens. Miss Lawler did the honours of her father’s country mansion, 
while her youthful brother was under the care of a tutor, a shy, grave 
young man, whose varied college acquirements had rendered him 
capable of filling the combined posts of chaplain, preceptor, and 
medical adviser in the family. . 

When I first arrived at Hazelshaw, I found a party assembled at 
lunch, which introduced me at once to the several members of Sir 
John’s household circle, as he had described them to me. Miss 
Lawler was entertaining some fashionable visitors, her father’s nearest 
neighbours—the Nortons of Norton Park—while at the lower end 
of the table sat her young brother, with his tutor whispering to him 
on the comparative wholesomeness of two dishes between which he 
was hesitating. 

Sir John was at once the centre of the guests, interchanging 
vociferous greetings and dashing into clamvurous details of his sojourn 
abroad, while his daughter gaily broke off her lively conversation 
with Captain Norton to give a smiling welcome home to her parent, 
and a vivacious word of notice to the new arrival—myself. 

It was a most easy, off-hand sort of place, where it seemed your 
own fault if you were not immediately at home ; strangely enough, I, 
the most quiet and brooding of mortals, felt influenced by the effect 
of the scene, and at once became talkative and unrestrained ; there 
was something in the whirl and uproar of all these speakers, most of 
whom were laughing and discoursing at the very altitude of their 
voices, that acted upon me like an excitement, impelling me to do 
the same and join in the hubbub ; I did not want for encouragement, 
for Miss Lawler, finding me inclined to respond, favoured me with an 
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animated outpouring of remark, demand, observation, and inquiry— 
having chiefly for their object, London, Londoners, London sights, 
London doings, London seasons, and London beatitudes of all 
sorts. 

Sir John, far from requiring rest after his journey, entreated his 
guests to remain, sent out a groom to invite more, and collected a 
large party before the hour for dinner arrived, an extempore pro- 
ceeding which evidently gave him high delight ; his daughter seemed 
to relish it fully as much as he did, and together they contrived to 
keep up a ceaseless rattle of conversation and entertainment, which 
seemed to be their element. In the midst of all this social bustle, 
the sickly boy and the grave tutor were the only persons who took 
little part in what was going forward, themselves attracting even less 
attention from the others. Sir John had slightly named them to me 
as “ Mr. Woodley, and my son Jasper,” and me, in return, to them as 
“my young friend, Mr. Hamilton,” after which they sank into what 
seemed their usual state of mute bystanders, young Lawler’s ill-health 
and Mr. Woodley’s retiring disposition appearing to make it their wont 
and preference. Even before Miss Lawler and the ladies left the 
dining-room, preceptor and pupil had quietly vanished, withdrawing 
to their own apartments, and appearing no more that evening. The 
amount of wine imbibed and the tone of after-dinner talk indulged in 
by Sir John Lawler and his boon companions, after the rest had 
quitted the table, made me feel no wonder that the son and his 
monitor should not care to remain ; for myself, I more than once 
wished I were with them or with the ladies in the drawing-room, or 
anywhere but where I was; the heated atmosphere, the blaze of 
lights, the din of voices, and the ring of glasses and decanters 
oppressed and wearied me beyond measure. In my robustest hours 
I never cared for much wine or for long sitting after dinner; but 
fevered and languid as I then was, the infliction was intolerable. 

Sir John, after the fashion of his contemporaries, would not hear 
of “skulking,” as he called it, and with his boisterous hospitality 
insisted on my allowing no “ daylight” in my glass ; rather than con- 
test the point with him, I stayed where I was, passing through all the 
weary stages of suppressed yawns, stifled gapings, endeavours to be 
social and join in laughs, fading into gasps of nausea and disgust, 
burning lips and eyes, throbbing temples and aching head, with a 
profound feeling of melancholy and depression weighing through all. 

They kept it up late—so late that when the party of gentlemen 
separated, few of them were sober enough to have repaired to the 
drawing-room, even had Miss Lawler and her lady guests been still 
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there to receive them ; but they had retired to their several sleeping- 
chambers, as the drowsy footman informed Sir John, who, with a loud 
laugh, declared he was glad to hear it, as they’d all be fresh as larks 
by to-morrow, ready for a new day of jollity. 

While my roystering host reeled off to bed, I stole out through one 
of the side doors of the hall, that I might breathe the pure air of the 
Park, and endeavour to cool my parched frame before attempting to 
seek rest ; I strolled far, steeping my limbs in the dewy refreshment 
of the night, and baring my hot brow to the breezes that came soft 
and fanningly through the lofiy old trees ; it was starlight, the silence 
was full of repose and welcome peace, the scent of grass and wild- 
flowers and of the fragrant earth wafted balmily round me, and I 
drank deep draughts of gracious luxury and enjoyment. 

I was at length returning to the house, when I saw at a little 
distance before me, standing in the half-shadow of a clump of thorn- 
trees, a figure all in white ; I could discern that it was a female, but 
its motionless attitude and dimly-seen form gave it a spectral appear- 
ance rather than that of a living woman. After the first startled 
pause and holding of my breath, I advanced to where it was ; what 
was my surprise when I discovered it to be Miss Lawler, alone, her 
long hair hanging loosely upon her shoulders, and with no other 
covering than her night-dress. I immediately perceived that she was 
fast asleep, although her eyes gazed full upon me, and I no sooner 
came within their ken than she stepped forward, laid her hand upon 
mine with an eager grasp, and said in an earnest whisper: “I have 
found you—thank God, I have found you at last! come!” 

She led me in the direction of the mansion, and I, unwilling to 
hazard wakening her by the least check or opposition, gave way to 
her motion and followed as tranquilly and implicitly as I could, 
trusting I could thus see her housed in safety unconsciously to 
herself ; still holding my hand, she drew me on firmly, rapidly, and 
noiselessly, passing through the screen of shrubbery plantation which 
flanked the house on one side, until we came to a small door that 
gave entrance by a narrow staircase to the apartment appropriated 
to her own use; she went up the stairs swiftly, without hesitation or 
a single false step, pushed back the door of a spacious bed-chamber 
in which there was a night-lamp burning, led me within, turned, 
closed the door carefully, and then flung herself upon my breast with 
sobs of agitation. 

“ Cuthbert ! dear husband!” she murmured in that curious, in- 
articulate utterance, with unregulated tone, which belongs to those 
speaking in their sleep: “Oh, Cuthbert! If my father should learn, 
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should suspect, should discover our secret. Husband, dear husband ! 
I could not rest till I had found you, to consult—-to think—dear 
Cuthbert! What can we do?” 

I instinctively gave her my support, and upheld her sinking frame 
as it leaned against me helplessly and relyingly; her head rested 
upon my shoulder, and one arm was cast across my bosom, as the 
hand clung to my neck in convulsive caress. I dared not speak, 
lest my strange voice should waken her; I scarcely dared stir, lest I 
should startle her: all I could do was to passively lend myself to her 
movements, and endeavour to soothe her into stillness. She gradually 
grew calmer, and lay for a few seconds motionless, her face drooping 
against me ; then, without raising it, she moved with heavy, uncer- 
tain step across the room, as if she would fain lie down and go to 
rest. By the bedside I perceived a large easy chair ; towards this I 
supported her, inducing her to recline in it, placing her head gently 
against the cushioned side, and wrapping a thick soft shawl that lay 
there, closely about her limbs; the warmth seemed to lull her, for 
she sank into complete quiescence, and breathed regularly as one in 
ordinary sleep. 

When I beheld her thus, I withdrew, pulling the door fast to, 
without noise, and gaining my own room, without difficulty, by help 

_of the starlight which shone through the windows of the staircase and 
galleries. 

I was in no humour for sleep, however, and long lay ruminating 
on my nocturnal adventure, lost in wonder as to who could be the 
“Cuthbert,” the “dear husband” to whom Miss Lawler was clan- 
destinely married. That she should be a wife, yet so very flirting 
a Miss in her ordinary demeanour, struck me with a bewildered 
impression of oddness and unfitness. Then the deceived father, with 
his love of open-house gaiety and his blustering wilfulness ; how 
would these be crossed by a knowledge of his daughter’s stolen 
match ? [I felt strangely involved, yet not involved, in these 
questions ; I was a party and yet not a party to any of the pro- 
ceedings; I had been curiously made an actor in the scene, 
although nowise active in its occurrences, or in occasioning them ; 
and they filled me with an uncomfortable feeling of consciousness, as 
if I had been confederate in them. This feeling beset me strongly 
on my first meeting with Sir John next morning, but his hearty, off- 
hand manners soon relieved any lurking uneasiness. 

When I encountered Miss Lawler at the breakfast-table it returned 
upon me still more painfully, lest some subsequefit impression might 
have reached her of what had taken place last night ; but her smiling 
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ease, and utter absence of embarrassed look or tone, set me at perfect 
rest. She was laughing with Captain Norton when I entered the 
room, and turned from him‘ to me, to ask my decision on the point 
at issue between them, which chanced to be a question of artistic 
preference. 

“T will abide by Mr. Hamilton’s taste and judgment; he is an 
artist, and therefore must know whether paintings should have a high 
light to be seen to the best advantage. You shall not always persuade 
me out of my wits and my senses, Captain, although you have the 
reputation of being able to do so by all the damsels foolish enough 
to hearken to your beguiling tongue. Now don’t take your seat 
next mine, as you always contrive to do; I have reserved that for 
Mr. Hamilton ; come here, Mr. Hamilton, pray, and settle this 
knotty point of picture-hanging for us. High light or side light, 
which should it be?” 

“ That depends mainly on the point of light in the picture itself,” 
I replied ; “ but as a general rule, a high light, by all means.” 

“T said so, I knew it! All the pictures at Ashdale are hung so, 
and my friend Lady Gertrude’s taste is infallible; Lord Haughton- 
hurst altered the rooms purposely to please her; he had a new 
picture-gallery built expressly that the paintings might have a high 
light, as she happened to admire that in preference.” 

“By the bye, Dru,” burst in Sir John, “ Ashdale will be the very 
thing for our friends, this morning ; we'll make a day of it, and pic- 
nic in the woods, and see the house, and picture-gallery, and all the 
rest of the show; Ashdale’s a show-place—one of our lions here, 
Hamilton, and I must have you see it. There are some choice 
paintings, several old masters, and our best moderns; you'll be 
among friends there, Hamilton—some of your own brotherhood, my 
boy.” 

The party was soon arranged. Captain Norton begged to drive 
Miss Lawler in his curricle ; and after a great deal of pretty flouting 
and fleering, denial and demurring,—first declaring she meant to 
drive Mr. Hamilton herself in her own pony-phaeton, that she might 
show him the views, and then flying off to ask whether her papa 
wished her to ride on horseback with him,—she finally yielded to 
the young officer’s instances, suffering him to lead her in triumph to 
his carriage. Jasper Lawler, my host’s young son, petitioned to 
drive his sister’s pony-chaise, and having obtained his father’s 
permission, timidly asked me whether I should mind being his 
companion. _* 

“Mind !” I rejoined. “I should like it of all things.” 
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“ You would ?” he exclaimed, looking up at me with a sudden joy 
sparkling in his hollow eyes. “ But you say that out of kindness, 
that I mayn’t feel I bore you. I know an invalid boy must be a 
bore to everybody that’s active and healthful.” 

“ But I am not particularly healthful just now,” I replied playfully ; 
“so perhaps that makes me doubly like to be with you ; because we 
may be as listless and quiet as we both please, and shan’t expect 
each other to be strong, or talkative, or cheerful, or anything else we 
feel disinclined to be.” , 

The boy smiled, and put his hot thin hand into mine, for all 
reply. Presently he said: “I little thought I should have such a 
pleasant companion to-day. I thought I should have had to come 
by myself, if papa allowed me to come at all.” 

“Why, where is your tutor, Mr. Woodley? He is your usual 
companion, is he not? You like his companionship, do you not ?” 

“I Jove it—I love him!” exclaimed the boy, with a fervour of 
enthusiasm lighting up his pale features. “He is my best friend— 
my dear, dear friend; he is everything to me. I should have run 
no chance of being alone to-day had Mr. Woodley been at home ; 
but he was obliged to go to London yesterday evening quite 
suddenly ; his rich, cross brother is ill, and sent for him. He will 
be very glad, when he returns, to find that I have had somebody I 
can like to be with. It is not everybody I can like, and hardly 
anybody can like me. That’s not to be wondered at, for I am dull 
and poorly ; but it’s curious how few people I am able to like.” 

“IT am the more flattered, being, as you say, one of those few,” 
I returned, smiling. 

“Yes, I felt inclined to like you the first moment I saw and heard 
you,” said the boy. “I feel that I should grow to like you very 
much indeed, almost as much as the two persons I love best in the 
world.” 

“ And who are those?” I asked. “One of them is Mr. Woodley, 
I conclude ; and the other ?” 

The boy did not answer. 

“ Your sister, Miss Lawler ?” 

He shook his head, but made no reply. 

“ Your father, Sir John ?” 

Again he shook his head, but uttered no word. 

Presently he said: “I like a low voice; I like a gentle manner 
and look ; you have a pleasant way of speaking, so has Mr. Woodley, 
so has ” He broke off abruptly. 

“So has ?” I rejoined inquiringly. 
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“So has she,” he said softly, but emphatically, with a raised colour. 

“She ?” I echoed. 

“Yes; her ladyship, Lady Gertrude ; we are coming in sight of 
the house now,” he added, looking up. “We shall not see her ; she 
is away; they are both absent, both she -and his lordship—Lord 
Haughtonhurst, I mean. You will not see them; but I can show 
you her favourite room, I can show you her garden, I can show you 
all the places where I have seen her and spoken to her, and heard 
her talking to others, or watched her sitting at her embroidery 
frame. I had rather look at her than at any picture I ever saw, and 
the sound of her voice is better than a song or a piece of music.” 

The boy’s manner interested me as well as his words ; he was 
flushed and trembling, full of his subject. His excitement infected 
me, and I scarcely noted the beauty of the domain—its spreading 
woodlands, its glorious old trees—in my attention to what Jasper 
said. 

We arrived at the foot of the marble steps leading up to the 
entrance-hall as he finished speaking, and throwing the reins on the 
quiet old pony’s back, he descended from the little low carriage with 
my help; then, leaning upon my arm on one side, while supported 
by his usual crutch on the other, he limped lightly up the marble 
flight, and went straight in. He led me first to his idol’s wonted 
sitting-room, lingering over each vestige of her presence with 
worshipping minuteness; her work-table, her writing-table in the 
window, her pianoforte, her book-stand, the chair she usually, 
occupied, the very hassock on which she ordinarily rested her feet— 
all were pointed out to me with fond and reverential particularity ; 
then followed the conservatory, opening from the -sitting-room, and 
thence on into the garden and grounds ; from these we returned to the 
house, entering by the picture gallery, which formed one wing of the 
mansion. 

I had scarcely commenced an examination of the paintings ere I 
was struck at recognising many of them as those I had once before 
beheld adorning the forest cottage. 

“She is passionately fond of pictures,” said Jasper’s voice, in a 
hushed undertone. 

“She! Whom do you speak of?” I returned, half lost to the 
present moment in the depth of my reverie. 

“ Her ladyship, Lady Gertrude—my lady that I have been telling 
you about,” answered the boy, with a kind of proud delight. «“ I do 
not often speak of my liking for her, because few would understand 
what I mean ; but I feel that you can understand me, so I like to talk 
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to you of her; you are an artist, and know what it is to admire 
beauty as you do in a picture; Mr. Woodley is a bookman, and 
knows how it is to see beauty as he does in a book; now my 
beautiful lady is like a picture or a book to me, and I like to speak 
to you and him of what I feel about her.” 

“Does Mr. Woodley admire your lady—I.ady Gertrude?” I asked. 

“Oh, very much; he says she is the most perfect creature the 
world ‘contains; he once said she was almost too perfect for this 
earth, and seemed to think of her as Catholics do of their women 
saints ; she is like a picture of St. Catherine, he told me, which he 
had seen abroad, just so meek-eyed, yet full of noble dignity ; I can 
believe it.” 

I fell into a fit of musing, from which I was roused by hearing my 
young companion exclaim in a tone of vexation: “ Here they all 
come, with their silly, loud voices and their noisy laughter. I wish 
they would not bring the sound here. Anywhere else ; but I can’t bear 
it at Ashdale—and in fer picture gallery, above ail! I wonder what 
my sister can see in that dashing fool, with his brassy bawl and his 
rude stare, to suffer him so near to her. See how she leans upon his 
arm and lets him chatter right against her ear. I wonder she isn’t 
deafened.” 

Jasper was looking from the porticoed door, trellised with climbing 
roses and magnolia, which led out from the picture gallery ; and as I 
followed the direction of his eyes and saw the company approaching, 
headed by Miss Lawler lolling upon Captain Norton’s arm, there 
was something in her position that made me hastily say: ‘“ What is 
Captain Norton’s Christian name? Do you know, Jasper?” 

“No. Frederick, I believe, but I’m not sure. Why do you ask?” 

“ Oh, nothing ; a fancy—a whim.” I was about to add: “ Do you 
think it is Cuthbert?” but merely said: “The Norton family are 
very intimate with yours, are they not ?” 

“Yes, they are very old friends of papa’s, and my sister is very 
familiar with them, but I don’t know much of them ; I see them in 
the drawing-room, but that’s all; I never go to Norton Park, and 
they never invite me ; they seem to know that I can’t like them, and 
of course they don’t like me; I’m dull, and they are gay; I’m quiet, 
and they are noisy. Let’s go.” 

But Miss Lawler pounced upon me and would not hear of my 
leaving the picture gallery ; she declared I was the proper person to 
do the honours of the paintings and discuss their several merits to 
her, I being the only artist there and she so very an ignoramus. Of 
course this was proper debateable ground, and I launched forth into 
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a disquisition upon her too modest estimate of herself, upon her 
undoubted connoisseurship, and so forth; all the idle flattery, in 
short, which seemed to be expected of me. 

Captain Norton appeared less gratified by it than was its object:; 
while she smiled and bridled, he frowned and bit his lip. At length 
he turned on his heel, muttering a curse upon paintings, painting 
galleries, and painting puppies, and, seizing Sir John’s arm, hurried 
him away to the stables that they might inspect Lord Haughton- 
hurst’s hunting stud. 

I took this opportunity of endeavouring to lead Miss Lawler to 
speak upon those among the pictures which I recognised as having 
seen before on the memorable occasion of my first visit to the cottage 
in the forest; but she seemed more intent upon showing her intimate 
acquaintance with their owner. 

“Lord Haughtonhurst is a delightful person ; quite the nobleman,” 
she said ; “‘so liberal with his wealth, so generous in allowing others 
to enjoy his possessions ; he is hardly ever at his country seat, but 
he permits all persons free access to see the house and the pictures 
whenever they please—upon proper application, of course ; nay, even 
when he is here we have the privilege of coming, for he is quite upon 
familiar terms with us; he dines with us and we dine with him 
whenever there is a dinner party, and as for dear charming Lady 
Gertrude she is my particular friend ; they once invited me to stay a 
whole month with them at their house in town, and then I grew to 
know all about her.” 

“‘ About her,” I repeated involuntarily ; then recollecting myself, I 
added: “I beg your pardon for echoing your words, but you make 
me curious to hear all you can tell me of this charming Lady 
Gertrude, this interesting friend of yours.” 

“She is interesting. You may well call her so; it is the very word 
for her; but I can’t stay to tell you all her history now; it’s a long 
story ; some other time you shall hear it.” 

“T shall hold you to your promise,” I replied eagerly. 

“Very well, I'll keep faith, for I dearly love to talk of my charming 
friend Lady Gertrude ; but now let us go and see what has become 
of papa and Captain Norton.” 

Again the temptation came over me to inquire the Captain’s 
Christian name, but a feeling of delicacy restrained me ; I shrank 
from awakening any memory-clue to what had transpired that night 
during Miss Lawler’s walking sleep, lest the finding her secret self- 
betrayed might prove a cruel discovery to her. I preferred leaving 
her in happy unconsciousness, and forbore any allusion that might 
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occasion her pain, repressing my own curiosity meanwhile on a point 
that was of more moment to her than to myself. On another subject 
I found more difficulty in teaching my impatience to keep bounds ; 
I thirsted to learn more of Lady Gertrude, whom I could not but 
believe to be the same with the “ lady of the forest cottage,” and the 
“my lady” of the little Welsh girl; the pictures, the invalid boy’s 
description of her voice and look, all seemed to confirm the identity 
beyond a doubt. 

But some days passed without affording me an opportunity of 
claiming Miss Lawler’s promised narration; she was too giddily 
occupied, too whirlingly busy, to have leisure for anything but amuse- 
ment and mirth ; she indulged in wild giggles and smiles, she rattled 
away with flights of ridiculous fancy, and joined her father in bursts 
of immoderate laughter. Sir John seemed rejoiced to have her in 
this frolicsome mood, often encouraging her in it and remarking that 
he had never known Dru better company in his life, appealing at the 
same time to young Norton if it were not so; he showed a marked 
predilection for the young officer's society, and employed all kinds 
of devices for prolonging his stay at Hazelshaw; the house was 
made a perpetual scene of feasting and entertainment, in which the 
host and his guests took equal part. I gently reminded Sir John 
that I had come down to work, and asked when he could give me 
the sittings requisite for his portrait; at first he put me off with a 
shout of derision at my plodding propensities, but suddenly he 
yielded to my urgency and consented to sit for an hour each morning 
in the library, making it a proviso that all the company should adjourn 
thither to keep him enlivened by their conversation during the 
dreary drudgery of remaining still. 

The first few mornings we had uproarious conclaves : nothing but 
jokes about Sir John’s beauty, banter upon his vanity in having his 
portrait taken, jocose inquiries as to what learned society had 
requested to have it as an ornament for their committee-room, 
jesting hints of his intention of speedily changing his widowerhood 
and presenting the future Lady Lawler with this and the original 
together, &c.; so that my labour progressed but slowly. How- 
ever, by degrees the company thinned, dropping off by ones and 
twos, so that soon only his daughter, Captain Norton, and myself 
were left in attendance, upon us devolving the charge of entertaining 
my sitter and beguiling the time. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN cook meets cook in friendly professional rivalry it is natural to 
suppose that the result of the encounter will be a delectable feast. 
But the French cooks of New York surpassed themselves and expec- 
tation on the occasion of their annual supper held in support of 
the funds of the Société Culinaire Philanthropique.. As a rule, a bill 
of fare affords a minimum of information touching the items of the 
dinner in exact proportion to the magnificence of the repast. 
Accepting this test, I need only mention that out of the hundred 
dishes which on this occasion loaded the tables of the Socicté 
Culinaire Philanthropique there figured a Surprise @ la Pycabia, a 
Monstre de Mer a la Neptune,a Magasin Samaritaine a la St. Hubert, 
l’Homme des Bois, a Mitrailleuse Domestique, the Lyre de ? Harmonie, 
and fe Panier a la Nilsson. What “The Man of the Woods” 
might, upon investigation, have turned out to be I do not know, and 
a similar cloud of mystery broods over the Lyre of Harmony, Madame 
Nilsson’s Panier, and the charitable establishment dedicated to St. 
Hubert. But it is satisfactory to know that a Salmon au Veuve de 
Montpelier, whith also figured in the list of dishes, was an immense 
salmon in a sugary ocean, supported underneath by a miniature 
Swiss scene, comprising chalets, bridges, fountains, a lake with live 
gold fish, huntsmen, and game—all done, except the gold fish, in 
some mysterious white substance ; that the Monstre de Mer was a 
big bass in a wavy, frosted ocean, edged with silver ferns, a large lobster, 
dressed in collar and knee breeches, riding on the monster’s back ; 
and that the A/itrailleuse Domestique was nothing more formidable 
than a “ boned turkey,” followed by a regiment of cooked squirrels, 
uniformed in their own skins, and commanded by a big grey squirrel 
in spectacles. Perhaps the squirrels would have been more con- 
venient to eat if they had been out of uniform, and the collar and 
knee breeches could not fail to have proved an obstacle in the way 
of distributing the large lobster. But these are trifling objections, 
and cannot be held to detract from the success of the supper. 





I HAVE sometimes thought during these last twenty-five years, 
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while watching the history of the Second Empire in France, and 
studying the strange and never wholly comprehensible story of the 
life of Napoleon III., that this might have been a really and 
enduringly great and successful Sovereign but for the one unwarranted 
and unwarrantable superstition of his life—his belief in Napoleon I. 
Many students of this remarkable chapter of history have regarded 
Louis Napoleon’s curious expressions of unquestioning devotion to 
the memory of the founder of the family’s greatness as the charlatan- 
ism of his career, but I was never satisfied with that explanation. It 
has appeared to me that he was possessed by a monomania about his 
uncle, indicated alike in his letters in the time of his early adversity 
and in his speeches and proclamations in the days of the Empire. I 
have turned during the last few days to the first volume of 
Blanchard Jerrold’s “ Life of Napoleon III.” somewhat eagerly, to 
see whether this biography by an Englishman would confirm or 
diminish my impression. It only helps to confirm it. Ina so to 
speak unconscious manner—certainly without any visible design in 
that direction—Mr. Jerrold’s vivid and eloquent book makes clear 
once again by a thousand tokens the entirely unscrupulous, irredeem- 
able, and intolerable selfishness of character of the first Napoleon, 
and it also shows, even by more numerous and conclusive signs, that 
Napoleon III. was morally blind to the faults of this terrible hero, 
and was overmastered through life by a certain hallucination about 
him. In that hallucination I think I can often detect the source of 
some of the greatest faults, mistakes, and disasters of the third 
Napoleon’s career. The subject is too large to be worked out in 
gossip ; but I fancy there must be some observers of the events of 
the last thirty or forty years who think with me on this subject, and 
like me they will look for further light on this curious point in the 
succeeding volumes of Blanchard Jerrold’s book. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends me a pendant to the picture of Queen 
Elizabeth receiving the compliments of the men of Coventree, which 
I referred to a month or two ago. On this occasion her Majesty 
was passing through Folkestone, when, according to the old record; 
she came upon the Right Worshipful the Mayor, surrounded by the 
chief inhabitants of the town. The Mayor, in acknowledgment of 
the dignity of his office, was accommodated with a stool, on which 
he stood, and, bowing to his Sovereign, said— 

Most Gracious Queene, 
Welcome to Folkensteens. 
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Whereto the gracious Queen replied— 


Most gracious fool, 
Get off that stool. 


So commendably brief an address deserved a kindlier reception. 





A POLITICAL cynic, taking note of the Duke of Richmond’s Bill to 
abolish patronage in the Kirk, suggests that it must have been Mr. 
Disraeli’s intention herein to “dish ” the Dissenters across the border, 
as he and the late Lord Derby “ dished the Whigs” a few years ago 
south of the Tweed. Here is my friend’s note upon Kirk patronage 
on which his notion is based :—“ Although patronage in the Kirk 
has been in existence 150 years, producing all sorts of quarrels and 
confusion, particularly the Secession of 1733 and the establishment 
of the Associate Synod, the Secession of 1752 and the establishment 
of thé Relief Synod, and the Secession of 1843 and the establishment 
of the Free Church, the virus has now spent itself, and all that 
remained was for the State to abolish patronage or for patronage to 
abolish the Kirk.” Thereupon my correspondent sets to work to 
count upon his fingers certain other acts of statesmanship, each per- 
formed at the eleventh hour and each the work of Conservative 
politicians. I give his own words :—“ Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was the work of the Duke of Wellington, and Emancipation was 
the alternative of a Roman Catholic rebellion. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws was the handiwork of Sir Robert Peel, and the Com 
Laws were not repealed till we were within six weeks of a famine. 
Mr. Gladstone, the author of the ‘Essay on Church and State,’ 
abolished the Irish Church, and Lord Derby, taking office ‘ to stem 
the tide of Democracy,’ allowed Mr. Disraeli to pass Household 
Suffrage, congratulating his friends that therein he had dished the 
Whigs.” For my own part I do not quite understand these tokens 
of temper on the part of my political correspondent in reviewing 
these events ; but when jncidents like these are thus collated and 
brought to mind I do sometimes wish that a wise man with a cool 
head would rise up in the midst of us and write the book that I have 
so often longed to read, but which has never yet, I think, been so 
much as attempted, at least in the spirit in which I want it written : 
Tue Natural History oF Parry. 





Wuat are the annual savings of the English working classes? 
420,000,000 a year? The Royal Commissioners who have recently 
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been looking into the working of the Friendly Societies set down 
the aggregate income of these institutions at £11,000,000 a year ; 
and the mass of what the working classes put by finds its way into 
the hands of the collectors of the Foresters, of the Ancient Shep- 
herds, of the Odd Fellows, or of the Antediluvian Order of Buffaloes. 
Trades unions of course take tithe of the wages of theartisans ; but this 
tithe can hardly be set down as savings. It is really an industrial 
war-tax, and is generally in the long run spent to the last shilling 
on strikes or lock-outs. A large proportion of the £ 11,000,000 
paid into friendly and burial societies sticks to the palms of the 
collectors, frequently as much as 25 per cent., a collectors round 
often being worth £700 a year. Five per cent. is frequently spent 
in what is called “lush money,” and at the end of the year some 
of the clubs divide the balance and start afresh. The Manchester 
Unity, with an income of £700,000, is said to have 43,500,000 
invested in the Three per Cents., and the Loyal Order of Ancient 
Shepherds has £125,000. But these are mere trifles in com- 
parison with what the amounts ought to be, and I fear there is too 
much truth in the recent observation of a Scottish sheriff that out 
of every shilling paid into a friendly society, the poor might just as 
well throw 6d. into the Clyde. The savings-banks are practically a 
failure, although they hold twice if not three times the amount held 
by all the 32,000 friendly, sick, and burial societies in the country. 
The amount of deposits in the hands of the National Debt Com- 
missioners at the end of 1872 was £ 59,000,000, or within a fraction 
of the amount held by the savings-banks of a single American 
State—the State of New York. There is comparatively no thrift 
in the English working classes. But what premium do we offer for 
thrift when the friendly societies fritter away 40 or 50 per cent. of 
the savings that pass through their hands, and the savings-banks 
only give 2} per cent. for deposits? John Bull, it has been said, 
can stand a good many things, but he cannot stand 2} per cent., and 
there is quite as much human nature in corduroy as in broadcloth. 





